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“THE DAILY TELEGRAPH IN SALT LAKE CITY AGAIN, AS A MORNING PAPER. 


THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


ARION PIANOFORTE 


AND GRAND SQUARES. 
Th, OCTAVES. 


1R/ON is the very best Piano for the Great 
West, because it stands in tune longer than any other 
Piano, ¢ t requires no repairing or regulating: ship- 
ping any «cistance,or dampness does not affect them. 


2? 


It commences where the “First Premium” Makers 
step, and upon the most improved Modern scale 
makes four patented improvements ; which make 
the Arion more simple, yet stronger: increasing its 
volume and beauty of tone, while rendering the in- 
strument more enduring. 


_ WHAT THEY ARE. 


First. The patent Reversed Wooden Acraffe 
Bridge, which retains all the purity of tone only 
found in a womlen bridge (the rest whereon the 
strings lay). and obtains all the solid prolonged 
strength of tone of the metal Agraffe, without that 
acute metalic noise which the metal Agraffe develops 
by use. 

Secondly, The Patent Compound Wrest- 
Plank, which holds the tuning pins. is six thick- 
nesses of hard maple, the grain of cach layer runs in 
a different direction. The advantages are. the 20 
tons strain of the strings cannot split) our 
wrest-plank, as frequently happens in ether Planes, 
allother makers must use the single wrest plank 
With the crain running only one way. 

The Taning-Pins have end to hold 
them onevery side, while all ether makers can have 
it only npen twe sides of their pins. 

Thirdly, The Patent Diagonal Sustaining 
Rar. extending parellel with the <tecl strings under 
the over <trune Bass strings. The is the only 
Piane wherein the enormous strain ef the large 
stee] strings resisted tn the natural place and 
rection. Using this bar renders the weakest part in 
all ether over strung the 


STRONGEST IN THE ARION. 


Fomrthiv, The Patent comcen- 
trates all the metal in freutet the pin dine, 
noel its is det tate (hatteds the trontedgoe of the 
wooden plank. thereby preventing the xreat 
straint the strings pen or 
ine one AL other Rall 
cover the entire wrest plank. wieen itis splitit 
canmet seen. the Weed of the wrest plank 


THE ARION STANDS UPON ITS OWN MERITS. 
unsupperted by either bunceme. weak frets. or 
or lionted Patents. We appeal a few un- 
bought opinions of those whe 


KNOW THE ARION. 


The Musical Director of the New York Cobleeorva- 
tory of Music. Molli “The 


GRANDS 


SUNS: 


CLIVE & REID, 


AT THE 
NECOND SOUTH STREET, 
Fresh Bread, Crackers, etc., Daily, 


Wholsale and Retail. 


SPARKLING CIDER, 
ORANGES, LEMONS, &c. 
ICE CREAMS. 
after the Theatre. 


Beware! 


There can be no health without viger. Indiges- 


. tion does an immense amount of mischief in the 


| functions of the system. 
supply. 


Arion Thought of yon is the best Piane Lever playv- . 


ed on: that relling bass and silvery treble, ete. 
John H. Woods, Piane Dealer. Oswego. says: 

“The tone is truly immensc. and surpasses anything 

in the shape of a Piano we ever sawor heard of. ete.” 
Horace said: “The is the best Square 


Piany, superior for its clearness and brillianey of - 


tone.” &c. 


Louis Fort Leaverworth, says: “My Piane | 


arrived here in splendid order, Its tone fill< my par- 


ler with melody—it is the wonder and admiration of . 


all whe hear it. Miss . Whe is teaching the 
Pianv desires me to order one for her.” Ac. 


We desire agents in every city where we have not 
appointed them. 
COVELL & CO., 
BROADWAY, N. Y.. 


General Agents forG. C. Manner’s Pat. .trion Piano- 
fortes. 


human family. Wespeak the truth when we say 
that immediate and permanent relief for the long 
train of physical demoralization, to which it gives 
rise, can be found in the use of Dr. Farr’s Invigorat- 
ing Cordial. It gives tone and strength to all the 
Every family should have 
For sale by Brown, Weber & Graham 
Now, 10 and 12 N, Second street, St. Louis. 


; | IIAVE A LARGE QUANTITY OF4GOOD SLABS, 


for fuel or other purposes, at my Mill, in South 
Mill Creek Canyon, 12 miles from the Temple Block, 
which I wil) sell at eight dollars per cord, for cash 
or other good pay. Lumber constantly on hand. 
J. J. THAYNE, 


W J. SILVER, ENGINKER AND MACHINIST, 
5 blocks north of Tabe:nacle, on telegraph line. 


RTRAIT PAINTING.—DAN WEGGELAND, AR- 
TISTE, 2 doors west of City Drug Store. Par- 
ticular attention paid to copying Daguerreotypes 
and Photographs. 
{ILDING AND PICTURE FRAME MAKING, W. 
TC. GREGG. Frames regilt, Maps strained anid 
varnished, 3 doors west of City Drug Store. 


ANDERSON, GLOVER, 2D SOUTIL STREET 
A. West of Merchant's Exchange. Fancy Salt Lake 
Gloves for Gentlemen and Ladies, Fur Robes, ete. 


YANCY EMBROIDERED GAUNTLETS. FUR AND 
LT Backeskin. on hand and made to order, to suit the 
times, LIV DE. State Road. South Revere ITLouse. 


OME-MADE CANDY [Ss PURE!—RKELSON & 
Field. Manutacturers of Pure Candy. wholesale 
amd retailoat the “GOLDEN GATE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY.” Main street. 
Confectionery ino variety and qualits 
quatted, 


CUNNINGIEAM MEDICAL DISPENS- 
| ary. for the enre of all Chronic Complaints, three 
deors West of Theatre, Fever Cancers, Fe- 
Weakness. and all complaints to 
Which the human family are snbjected, are positively 
eurerd, 


Pores, 


AG TROUSE—LOVERS OF 
( First Class take netice that BINT 
OLSEN S RESTAURANT is thew open and ready to 
his friends and the publie. Give 
henaeall Fours deers enst of Gadhe's Exchange 


AKI= AND NEW YORI FASTDIONS FOR 
THERKILL & EARL, Merchant Tailors. Ist South 
street. Bee teoanneunce that they liave Splendid 
Assertinent of Goods. and guarantee a perfect fit, with 
eveellonce of workinanship. Gentlemens own 
tertal up. 


NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Dr. CADY’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CATARREL AND ALL 
Mucous Diseases of the head, nose ard throat. 
This is a Medicine never before used or known to 
the public. Dr. Cady. the discoverer, was a sufferer 
from this terrible disease for twenty years, anc 
after testing all the remedies extant—witheut re- 
lief—in his efforts to obtain a cure he discovered this 
UNEQUALLED REMEDY, Which cured him in the short 

space of eight weeks. 

It has been thorough ly tested, and has net failed in 
a single instance. Several of the most 
cases have been thoroughly cured by this remedy, 
after every other known medicine had failed. Every 


- 
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MORNING DAILY PAPER. 


At the request of mapy citizens and patrons of the 
SALT LAKE TELEGRAPH, the undersigned has con- 
cluded to publish the TELEGRAPH in Salt Lake City, 
as a Morning Paper, commencing at the earliest pos- 
sible date. ne 

It is proposed to furnish the TELEGRAPH to Sub- 
seribers by Carriers who will collect according to 
subscription—and whoxe interest it will be to deliver 
the paper with punctuality and regularity at the 


. houses of their patrons. 


The credit system which has heretofore prevailed 


| in publishing papers in thix country has been very 


prejudicial to all concerned. It has been ruinous to 
the publisher and unsatisfactory to the patrons of 
thepaper. Believing that the growth and advance- 
ment,of the city demand it, we design, if the public 
will support us, to publish a paper that will give the 
news of the whoie world, and make such improve- 
ments in conducting it as our past experience will 
enable us to do, and to obviate the credit xystem we 
will receive subscriptions hy the week, month, 
quarter, half-year and vear, at the following rates: 


DAILY,1 Year - $12.00 6 Months, - - 7K) 

Months, 40 - - 150 

* 1 week, - 40) Single Copies, - - 10 

SEMI-WEEKLY,.1Yr.$800 6 Months. - 
Months, - - - 

WEEKLY, 1Year, $5 6 Months, £3 00 


The DAILY will be delivered every morning. ex- 
cept Monday, between Sand 6 o'clock. The SEMI 
on Thursday and Snnday mernings. The WEEKLY 
on Sunday morning. 

These papers will be conducted with care and every 
attention given to their prompt delivery. Collec- 
tions made on the subscriptions by the week, every 
Monday, and on the other subscriptions in advance. 
The Carriers are furnished with printed receipts for 
all subscriptions. 


T. B. H. STENHOUSE. 


Salt Lake City, August 1, 1869. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Saratoea 


obstinate 


_ one who has tried it will testify to the truth of the | 
above statement. 


Every one afflicted with Catarrh should give it a 


+ trial and find ont for himself whether it isa humbug. 


Price, =2 per Bottle. Sold by GODBE & Cw... Salt 


Lake City. 


A 


WATER. 


The Saratoga ** 4" Spring Water is probably the 
most effective mineral water found on either conti- 
nent. It hasten per cent. greater: mineral proper- 
ties than the celebrated Congress Spring: four times 
that of Baden Baden of Austria: five times that of 
Aix La Chapelle in Prussia: twice that of Vichy in 
France: nearly three times greater than the renown- 
ml Seltzer of Germany: and equally over the Spas of 
Bath, and Kissengen in Bavaria. 

The reputation of this water is based upon its ef- 
fects m diseases of the stomach, liver, bowels, kid- 
neys and spleen. Itacts with wonderful benefit in 
cases of chronic dyspepsia, constipation, cravel. cout, 
Scrofula., cutaneous affections, general letharey. 
soreness and prostration of the system. 

Agent for the Saratoga “A Spring Water. 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


S College Place. New York. 


HAIR GLOSS 
AND CURLING FLUID, 


Contains nothing injurious to the hair or skin, and 
imparts a BEAUTIFUL GLoss, prevents the falling of 
the Hair, and keeps it in curl. 

Wholesale at JOIN F. HENRY’S Creat Family 
Medicine and Fancy Goods Warehouse, No. 8 COL- 
LEGE PLACE, New York. 

Alen WHOLESALE and RETAIL by 


Co., 
Exchange Building, 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
Main Street, OGDEN, 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 


Are constantly supplied with a fine stock of Domes- 
tics, Sheetings, Prints, Denims, Corset Jeaus, De 
laines, Satinetts, Crash, Kentucky Jeans, etc.; Hats 
and Caps, Boets and Shoes,a splendid assortment. 
The GROCERY DEPARTMENT is complete in vari- 


ety and quality. 


H. DINWOODEY, =st Temple St. SALT LAKE CITY, 


HAS CABINET-WARE OF EVERY VARIETY USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL. 
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Published 


JOURNAL OF ™ 


eekly. 


DEVOTED TO 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIBNCEH AND BDUCATION 


No. 14] 


SALT LAKK CITY, 


THE OTHER WORLD. 


BY MES. HARRIET BEECTIIER STOWE, 


It lies around us like a cloud 
A world we do not see: 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


lts gentle breezes fan our check: 
Amid our worldly cares 

Its gentle voices whisper love 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 


Sweet helping hands are stirred, 
And palpitates the veil between, 
With breathings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, sweet and calm, 
They have no power to break; 
For mortal words are not for them 

To utter or partake. 


So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem, 

They lull us gently to our rest, 
They melt into our dream. 


And in the hush of rest they bring, 
Tis casy now to see 

Hlow lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be. 


To close the eye and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 

And, gently wrapped in loving arms, 
To swoon to that—from this— 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


Sweet sounds around us' watele as still: 


Press nearer to our side, 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death hetween us be as nauclit, 
\ dried and vanished stream: 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life—the dream. 


AUGUST 7, 1869. (Von. 3 


A TALE OF MY DRY NURSE; 


OR LOVE AND WHISKEY. 


BY JOUN LYON, 


In the year 1814, when the French and Spanish wars were 
in their hottest rage, and many of our most gifted youths 
illured by the vilded prospect of fame and ard. offered hy 
the British government, who were enlisting in Glasgow, 
were as quickly drafted away to the continent to reap their 
day-dream of glory—there were few to be seen among the 
lower classes of society but old men and apprentice beys. 
with the addition of a great many old veterans, newly returned 
from the wars, who were seattered here and there throughout 
the city. hanging about the taverns, boasting over their past 
eareer by flood and field, or st: weering home in the evening 
upon the precarious stump of a wooden leg, linked with the 
arm a winged associate, who might be anything but fitted to 
balance the up and down with which war had marked her vet- 
eran Sons, 

It is an old proverb that birds of a feather flock together” 
und the propriety of this adage could nowhere be exemplified 
to the letter more than it was at the sign of the old 
Boar's Head. an old antiquated tavern opposite the Barrack 
yard. This place might have been designated the return 
dépot for half the pensioners and invalids about the east side 
of the city. The host. having been in the army himself. had 
considerable faith in his noble comrades who, night and day, 
kept his tavern in one continuous uproar. There was no 
lack of chalk upon his part nor credit-asking on theirs. till 
the next quarter’s pension, for all that Bacchus required to 
cheer his disabled votaries with; and, should any doubt arise 
in his mind. in respect to their honesty as newly made custo- 
mers. their pension papers often supplied the place of a cau- 
tioner. 

To form a correct idea of this elysium of “en you must 
lay common-place conjectures aside and conceive, not a palace 
of ornament and grandeur, such as the hells of England. but 
a large. dingy room divided into eight compartments or boxes. 


set with forms and tables, around which are seated groups of 


invalids, varying from twenty-six to seventy years of age. 
and. on the table before them, intermingled newspapers. 


broken tobacco-pipes. pewter quart-tankards, and above their 
heads an atmosphere as thick as the fogs of Kent. issuing 


from the mouths of fifty patented sucking-valves. sending forth 
their steam as the piston of their lungs forced out the exhaled 


smoke. to squirt out a stream of saliva or tell an aneedote of 


daring adventure. connected with Warren Hastings at the 
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Nile or of the retreat of Corunna, where the brave Moore lost 
his life through the neglect of his country; or of the mortality 
of the West Indices where whole regiments perished of yellow 
fever, new rum afd green fruit. In another box might be 
seen, in slab dress the heroes of Beonna, Salamanca and Tou- 
lous, just returned from the continent, vaunting over the pro- 
gress of Wellington and the British army; while they, to en- 
core a hymn of valor, drew their tubes from their reeking 
mouths, sent forth smoky volumes, like the opening of artillery, 
to the opposite box, which were accompanied with loud, curs- 
ing yells and hoarse growling laughs from this toothless, eye- 
less, armless, legless mass. From this picture you may have 
a distant idea of the motley survivors of their country’s wars 
who kept up the every day’s conviviality of the Boar’s Head 
tavern. 

Among these valiant heroes none were 80 conspicuous as 


Willie King, whose stories seemed to have gained an ascend- 


ancy over those of his associates in versatility of incident, 
daring adventure and hair-breadth ’seapes, which he had 
experienced during nineteen years servitude im the East In- 
dies. It would have touched the most obdurate feelings in 
human nature to have heard him recite the parting from his 
Briimin wife at Calcutta, on his embarkation for England. 
Many a time, when half-seas over, the parting tale was told. 
And old affection, softened by the embrace of Bacchus, melt- 
ed into big tears and hopped over his furrowed cheek, as he 
imitated, with outstretched arm, broken voice and frantic 
cries, the agony of his disconsolate wife as the ship steered 
away from the land of her nativity, carrying with it all that 
her heart held detr. 

But, although Willie's heart was as soft as wax in point of 
severed affection, he could not resist female attachment; 
he held that the cruelty of military law was no reason why 
he should be denied the pleasures of matrimony, he therefore, 
in obedience to rules of hymenial direction, as soon as dis- 
charged, had himself joined to a little woman whose husband 
had been slain at Seringapatam, and, as Willie had fought in 
the same engagement, there was a kind of a reciprocal feel- 
ing between them for the far East, and especially on the 
score of blasted affection. As often as Willie recited and 
finished his sorrowful tale, he would always receive a kind 
response from his lesser half, who would, in stirring strains, 
lament her loss, in the person of her beloved husband, Bob 
Lawson, who died far from his native land in the lawful de- 
fence of his king and country. 

Willie and Bell (which was her Christian name) were 
loving beyond description, it mattered not whether drinking, 
telling tales or working—for work he did at times em. 
minus an arm. In his younger years he had learned the art 
of weaving, and, by the aid of an iron cleek fastened on his 
elbow, with which, when fixed in the upper shell of his lay, 
he made the shuttle fly like Jehu when remorse and an empty 
pocket brought-him to a sober calculation, or the deep line of 
figures chalked against him at the Boar’s Head tavern. 

The place where they dwelt at the time we referred to in 
the commencement of this story, was an entire clay field with 
the exception of a row of two-story houses built on the out- 
skirts of the city; the scenery of this place was no ways invit- 
ing, it bore the features of a late volcanic eruption, where the 
torn earth lay in heaps of loam, gravel nia | rough stones, 
huddled together in large mounds, and deep holes alternately 
scattered over two or three hundred acres. In this place 
Willie and Bell had lived for four years and were beloved 
by their neighbors, indeed nothing could be said against them, 
except their drunken orgies, which continued, at least. six 
weeks in the quarter. Bell was a clean, tidy little woman, 
when sober, both in person and in her house, and, having no 
children, she occupied her time in spooling yarn for her hus- 


band, and, had it not been for the surplus pension, they might 
have passed through life without one incident to commemo- 
rate their existence. 

The circumstances which gave birth to this simple story 
happened in 1816. It was a beautiful morning in the mid- 
summer of that year, between the hours of nine and ten in 
the morning, that Bell tapped on Willie’s shop window to 
call him to breakfast, which call he obeyed a short time «fter- 
wards. The little arrangements for breakfast were all in 
order, an old chair minus a back supplied the place of a tuble, 
and on it were placed the cups, sugar-bowl, butter, etc.; before 
the fire was a plate with the remains of a Scotch haggis that 
sang, in unison with the simpering tones of the tea-kettle, a 
kind of Dead March, as Willie paced a sentinel step for 
nearly fifteen minutes, stopping alternately for a seco:d on 
his heel, looking wistfully through the window at the clay 
holes or turning his ear to the sound of every step he heard, 
ready to open a battery on his half-marrow the moment she 
entered, for detaining him so long from breakfast. It had 
been a point with both from the first that if either were 
abseent no eating was thought of, and so religiously was this 
observed that each felt a'sacred pride in observing it, and often 
boasted of their family fasting, as if the one operated cn the 
other as a digestive tonic. 

The mill bells tolled their warning notes for labor in that 
part of the city, and the streets were thinned of their pedes- 
trian population, when Willie, tired out of all patience wait- 
ing on Belle, crossed with hasty steps the uneven surface of 
the brick-ground, to his old comrade in arms. 

But a short time elapsed till back he came double-quick 
march to his own domicile; then leaving it, he went inquir- 
ing among the neighbors if they had seen his wife, which 
was generally answered by a shake of the head or the care- 
less monosyllable, No! From one place to another, he sought 
her diligently, with a face marked with the deepest anxiety, 
and in inexpressive grief, he turned to his own house, having 
got no clue to the discovery of his lost partner. 

The last rays of the evening sun receded in dim shadows 
from the window panes, reflecting the stained glass on the 
wall in many a fairy form. The fire had burned down to 
white ashes, and was out. Every thing remained in its 
place, as if time had forgotten to move, twelve hours before; 
and Willie, as life and appetite only lay in the power of Bell 


‘to confer, had not tasted one morsel, so lost was he, in her 


unaccountable disappearance. His wandering eyes passed 
from one object to another, as if the mind, restless and with- 
out determination, sought relief from the burning fever of 
disappointment. There the bed neatly made and the blank- 
ets and pillows gave an invitation to repose. But there were 
other thoughts in his, head; strange, unaccountable thoughts, 
which he sought to drown, in the insipid Lethe of alcohol. 
The Boar’s Head lane being but a few minutes’ walk over the 
clay-ground, Willie was soon placed in the midst of his boon 
companions, all of whom had previously become acquainted 
with the singular disappearance of his wife, and who felt in- 
terested and anxious to soothe his disordered mind. There 
— be a dozen of them gathered together, in conclave, and 
each one seemingly more interested than another, rehcarsed 
their fears and gave their advice. One story gave place to 
another, and each gave warm demonstrations of attachment, 
and praised the warm, generous heart of the subject of his 
solicitude. The landlord was no less mindful in condoling 
his princely customer, between the hurried calls of his avoca- 
tion. To have seen his divided attention, when making 
some grave remarks, and his startled attention as the bell 
was rung from some other part of the house; with the quick 
shake of the hand, and the familiar nod of his head, as he 
made his exit, were tokens of friendship and sympathy which 
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called forth the admiration and praise of the whole squad. 

One quart succeeded another, and tale succeeded tale, and 
all in perfect keeping with the myterious catastrophy of the 
eloped unknown. One recited a story of a providential es- 
cape and discovery of a lieutenant’s wife, who was supposed 
to have been carried away a by Singalee chief, on her way to 
Berout, which ended in the carriage having been broken 
down, and the lady being taken to some neighboring village, 
and kindly entertained by the natives. ‘This and similar 
anecdotes, tending to soothe the forlorn condition of their 
comrade, were told,when mine host of the Boar’s Head entered 
and finally put a stop to their speculations by informing them 
that a friend in the bee had just intimated to him that a per- 
son, answering the description of his wife, had been sech 
wandering on the banks of the Clyde, near the Dominies hole, 
in a seemingly distracted state! This piece of intelligence 
was received with open-mouthed consternation, by the whole 
company, which had considerably increased from the time of 
Willie’s arrival; and which, fora moment, seemed to baflle 
their soothing endeavors and tippling propensities. 

Plans, however, were immediately concocted to search the 
Clyde, on the following morning, with a proposition that 
they should assemble early for the purpose. 

Willie, almost overwhelmed with grief and whisky, sang 
the double dirge of his two wives to the tune of another half 
pint, by the way of drowning his sorrows in the sea of for- 
getfulness, when nigh to midnight he returned to his deserted 
home, rather in a zig-zag manner, his legs often running off 
with his body against the dictates of his best mental calcula- 
tions. Had it not been for a watchman, he might have stag- 
gered into one of the clay-pits, and been drowned before his 
own door. Home he got however, but not being capacitated 
to undress, he tumbled into bed wholesale, and was soon be- 
yond the reach of thought, dreams, or sorrowful reflection. 


His physical system suffering from the effects of debauch- 
ery, in a few hours broke the spell; and Willie feeling him- 
self cold, awoke from the confusion of drunkenness with the 
doubtful recollections of his own identity, till his reason grad- 
ually dawning upon veterans in the Boar’s Head, clay-pits, 
watchmen, and a thousand and one crude ideas of the past 
brought the remembrance of Bell faintly before him, and all 
the realities of her mysterious disappearance. Turning him- 
self round to search out his whereabouts and to ascertain the 
truth of being in his own domicile, which his bewildered 
imagination faintly recognized, he there beheld betwixt 
him and the window, the form of his beloved wife, standing 
erect before him, reaching up her hands as if in the act of 
saving herself from a watery grave, with a countenance 
frightfully distorted. Willie had seen many a strange sight, 
and had been one of the forlorn hope at the siege of Gusnee, 
who first gained the ramparts of that citidal. Yet, his cour- 
age entirely failed him, and falling before the influence of 
his debauched and otherwise confused energies, he swooned 
insensibly into a fit of delirium tremens. 


The bright rays of the morning sun shed its invigorating 
beams throughout his dwelling, e’er he recovered from the 
stupefaction of his specter-vision, in which, with his wife and 
a thousand blue-devils, he had been arrested, tried for mur- 
der, and was about to expiate his crime, when, in the horrors 
of death, he awoke from a world of tormentors, to gaze on 
the old chair, the tea arrangements, all as they stood twenty 
four hours before. 

The first thing he did, when he got out of bed, was to ex- 
amine the fastening of the door. Finding it bolted, as he 
imagined he had left it the previous evening, and glancing 
over the a of the correctness of the apparition he 
determined in his own mind to keep the secret to himself, 
until he was satisfied as to the certainty of his wife’s decease. 


His associates, true to their promise, called upon him 
about noon, and, after partaking of a jolly bumper of whis- 
ky each, they set off for the Clyde. 

Glasgow Green, during the summer monthzs, is a beauti- 
fully decorated public ground, comprising more than five 
hundred acres, Ss the borders of which, the river Clyde 
winds its majestic waters. Intersecting are finely gravéled 
walks, shaded on each side with tall beech and elm trees, 
and beautified with a large monument erected to the memor- 
able Nelson of Trafalgar-nctoriety. There are, also, beauti- 
fully enclosed mineral springs, known by the name of Aaron’s 
Wells; and, on the margin of the river stands a stately, sol- 
emn-looking building, called the Dead-house, where boats, 
creepers, baths, ar.d otherapparatus are always in readiness in 
case of accident, ‘vith attendants to look after the unfortun- 
ate. ltewards are also given to any person who may, in time 
of danger, save a life, or otherwise secure the body after- 
wards. To this place, Willie and his friends were approach- 
ing, augmented considerably in number by the love of 
reward as well as sympathy on the part of the bereaved 
friends. When the superintendent got notice, the boats 
were manned and soon fitted-out with creepers and harpoons 
for the search, and as quickly plied around the turn of the 
peat-bog, to the fatal hole where Dominie Sampson ended 
his last struggle with a weary, worthless world, Creeper 
after creeper was thrown in the water and drawn to the sur- 
face, and many a tree root was raised from its sand-bed, and 
as quickly droppedin disappointment. From Rutherglen 
bridge to the jail, no place was left unsearched; but no body 
could be found, except the carcass of a dog, which not com- 
ing within the precincts of the mortality-reward bill, was left 
a prey to the devouring fishes. 


Weary with fatigue, and the day being pretty far spent, 
they gave up the search as fruitless; and poor, forlorn, heart- 
broken Willie returned to his cheerless home, more discon- 
solate than ever; and with all his senses to think over what 
night be his best course to pursue. Inthe multitude of his 
thoughts, he knew not one to whom he could unbosom his 
mind, particularly so, as it was burdened with a piece of 
intelligence which the credulous would sport with. Calcu- 
lating on his own former infidelity respecting the unseen and 
spiritual world, he knew that his secret, though true to a 
certainty, would submit him to the derision ofall his acquaint- 
ances, except Jamie Strange. To him he repaired and told 
him his wonderful tale of the apparition, the previous evening. 

Jamie heard it with open mouth, and corroborated the 
truthfulness of the declaration, by a number of strange cir- 
cumstances which had come under his own observation, and 
which none but himself knew to be true. 


Mrs. Strange having observed something strange in her 
husband’s appearance after Willie had left, inquired if there 
was any intelligence of Bell being found, Jamie looking as 
profound as Newton, when he discovered the Georgium Sidus, 
waived his wife into the room, and after securing the door, 
told her the tale, with due emphasis imitating the figure of 
the apparition, as it stretched and yawned before Willie, in 
such a ghostly way, that had Mrs. Strange been a weakly 
minded woman, she certainly would have felt the same sen- 
sations physically by representation as Willie did from 
reality. 

The strange revelation being ended, she raised her eyes to 
the ceiling, by no means reverentially, conveying one of those 
looks to her husband, which indicated surprise and discovery, 
and without making a reply, lost no time in paying a visit to 
her old friend, whom she found stretched on his bed of sor- 
row. 

The descriptioa of his dwelling, was what is called a mid 
room, having a concealed bed-place, and one sleeping apart- 
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ment, which was so constructed, as to connect with the 
adjoining house, by a small partition, leaving little more 
room than for a bed. In this recess Mrs. Strange looked, 
when to her utter consternation she beheld the body of the 
much lamented Bell, lying in the corner behind the door. 
Horror and suspicion seized her mind, and the evil genii of 
the dwelling whispered in her ear, that Willie had taken 
away her life by an unlucky hit of his iron hand. 

‘Passing away from the scene of her discovery unobserved, 
and. making «a few evasive remarks to Willic, whom she 
viewed as a murderer, she quitted the house trembling as if 
she had the ague, and hastening over to her husband, com- 
municated the direful intelligence, with all that feeling, which 
a good heart could show, for the fate of the one, and the 
death of the other. | 

Jamie, after hearing the discovery of his wife, stood mus- 
ing like a statue, on the circumstances of the past day upon 
the water; and calling to remembrance the anxiety of Willie, 
when the dog was entangled in the creeper ere it was drawn 
to the surface, when it was thought to be Bell, could not 
lethimself belicve thatsuch expressions of mentalagony could 
have been dissembled so far, without betraying something 
very different than that which he had observed in his coun- 
tenance, had Willie been the murderer as supposed; and par- 
ticularly, when he thought of the story of the apparition 

~ which appeared to him so palpable, when narrated by Willie, 
which was told with senha appearance of serenity, he conclu- 
ded if Bell was dead, she must have died by her own hand. 

To end the doubt, however, Jamie was determined to find 
it out, and, in rapid haste, made off to Willie’s house, where 
looking into the recess, he perceived what his wife had de- 
scribed. Armed with more fortitude, he reached his hand 
over upon her body and found it warm, and her pulse beating. 

Willie, unconscious of suspicion, raised his head to see 
who had entered, when Jamie, in regular pantomimic gesture, 
pointed to the recess. Up he started, and both, as if struck 
with electricity, surveyed the sleeping beauty in her retire- 
ment. Willie, overjoyed at such an unexpected discovery, 
soon broke on his wife’s slumbers, by his expressions of sur- 
prise and gladness, who, drawing herself up to a sitting 
posture, and rubbing her red eyes, soon stood before them, 
making the inquiries why he had not taken his breakfast and 
how the fire came to be burnt out? Willie could wait for 
no further interrogations, but wrapped in the feeling of her 
restoration, clasped her in his arms, perfectly overjoyed, and 
kissed her scorched mouth, which smelt like the bung-hole 
of an old whisky keg. In the meanwhile, Jamie searched 
the recess and found an empty bottle below the pillow, and 
some bread and cheese, which he laid on the table. 

The first expression of thankfulness being over, Bell, anx- 
ious to relieve Willie’s mind concerning her disappearance 
the day before, made her apology to the following effect: 

“You see, Willie,” said she, “when I tapped on your win- 
dow to come to breakfast, I had an errand down to Balaam’s 
Pass, and as you were not very startling, I thought I might 
be back by the time you got up to the house. So you see, 
on the road I fell in with your old comrade and shopmate, 
Pete Lawson, my ain Bob’s brother, who would have me, 
very much against my will, right or wrong, go and see his 
wife, who had brought home a gallant braw son that morn- 
ing. So we had a good dram on the head of the concern, 
and I could not come home, and Pete, poor lad, could not 
leave his wife to come for you,—for I am sure he would have 
loved to have had you withus. So home I come, last night, 
to my own house with a half-mutchin to give you a glass, 
when there you lay drunk on the bed, so I just took a sup 
myself, and crept into the empty bed, not to disturb your 
lordship. 


“So Willie, that’s the whole affair, just as it happened. 
Indeed, I thought you were angry at me, and for that reason 
I did not speak.” 

Willie, well pleased with the explanation, frankly forgave 
her all she had done, and Bell kissed Willie and praised 
him, as one of the best men round all the clay-holes. 

The discovery of her ladyship soon got wing; and those 
who had toiled hard to find her in the river, dropped in, one 
by one, until the house was filled, each one more hearty 
than another in their congratulations on the happy event. 
The whisky went merrily round, and every one present told 
their feelings, and expressed their sympathies for the lost 
one! Bell hearing how muchshe was thought of andextolled | 
when dead, joined heartily in the glowing affections of her | 
well-wishers. And Willie, overjoyed, feeling the warmth of 
connubial love, kindling his old frame with youthful vigor, 
declared that the present misunderstanding was just another 
beginning of new feelings and friendship—never to be for- 
gotten—with gratitude on his part. 

The sun set on their carnival at the shrine of Bacchus, 
and next day, to the admiration of the sons of Mars, Willie 
and Bell went arm in arm to the Boar’s Head tavern, fol- 
lowed by a lengthy train of old veterans, stumping along on 
their wooden legs, and waving their iron arms in joyful ex- 
pression of the happy pair whom fate had joined with a 
double tie. 
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[CONTINUED. 

“Come then, come in quickly, Ernest,” said Madame de 
Breuil to her nephew, three months afterwards; ‘“‘come and 
assist me to do the honors of my humble manor-house to my 
brilliant visitors. I hope you will be rewarded for _ 
kindness in giving me the time you would otherwise have 
spent at the German spas, or in Switzerland. But now go 
and dress yourself, for it is eleven o'clock, and we will break- 
fast at twelve. Come down armed at all points, my nephew, 
for you will find people worth exerting yourself for, [ can 
assure you.” 

“Whom have you with you, aunt?” he inquired. 

“First and formost, then,” she replied, ‘“‘my old and faith- 
ful knight, M. de Marvel, then Le Prangy, the young poct 
Lucien d’Ervilliers, who writes those beautiful verses, of 
which I can never understand the meaning, but I only ad- 
mire them the more for that reason; La Countess de Sauvray, 
that amiable canoness, who is so agreeable that one forgives 
her for being a little blue, and acknowledging to having 
reached her thirty-second year. And then—and then, who 
else? My god-daughter, Louise, Madame d’Aubrielle, a 
charming woman of six-and-twenty, with whom you are not 
acquainted, though I have often spoken to you about her, 
and with whom you must take care not to fall in love, as you 
would only loose your time and pains. I think that this is a 
fortunate circumstance for you, as you can continue to sigh 
in peace for your unknown, your heroine of the diligence; 
you are quite safe from the charms of our handsome widow.” 

“Ah, then she is a widow!” exclaimed Ernest. 

“Yes, it is quite a romance,” replied the countess. ‘M. 
de Charny, her father, who was a friend of my family, lost 
everything during his emigration. Returning to France at 
the time of the Empire, he committed the folly of marrying 
a young girl, who, though handsome and well-born, had no 
fortune; he died two years afterwards, leaving the poor thing 
to weep for him, and her baby in the cradle. When he was 
dying he commended these dear objects of his affection to his 
friend, the Marquis d’Aubrielle, who had emigrated as well 
as M. de Charny, but who had before him returned to France. 
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and, more fortunate, had become one of the richest landed 
roprietors in Normandy. 

‘“M. d’Aubrielle did not fail in the mission confided to him 
by his dying friend. He surrounded the orphan and widow, 
with most delicate attentions, performed all his acts of kind- 
ness in such a manner as to disguise the obligation, and found 
means of assisting, without humiliating them by his bounty. 
The little Louise grew up under this devoted, affectionate 

tronage, and learned to feel almost a daughter’s love for 
er benefactor. Perhaps the marquis had expected to have 
awakened a warmer feeling in the heart of Madame de 
Charny. She was young and still fair, but she remained 
faithful to the memory of him who had first won her; and 
M. d’Aubrielle knew how to conceal what mingled with the 
generous care of the widow of his friend. 

‘However, the health of the poor lady continued to de- 
cline. Towards 1823 she felt herself seriously ill. One evening 
M. d’Aubrielle came to spend some hours with her. She was 
suffering from fever, and a dry, nervous cough racked her 
chest. Her eyes shone with unnatural lustre, and rested 
with a melancholy earnestness on her daughter Louise, whose 
whole mind seemed occupied by a piece of embroidery on 
which she was employed. Louise soon went to bed. M. 
d’Aubrielle, who had discovered and understood the mother’s 
feelings, drew his chair close to the couch of the invalid, and 
taking one of her burning hands in his, asked her permission 
to espouse her daughter. She thanked him with one of those 
looks that belong only to a mother; but the marquis was past 
fifty, and although he had still a fine figure and a noble air, 
Madame de Charny felt alarmed at such a wide difference in 
age, and whilst she expressed her gratitude for the offer, she 
asked for time, spoke of the youth of Louise, promised to 
consult her—in short, gave but evasive answers. 

“Louise, whose little room was close to the salvon, had 
overheard the offer made by M. d’Aubrielle. Although 
scarcely past her childhood, misfurtune had ripened her mind 
and formed her heart. She understood it all—the state of 
her mother’s health, her wish to see her child married, the 
scruples which withheld her cordial assent to the proposal of 
the marquis—and she settled in her own mind the line of 
conduct she intended to pursue. From this moment she 
showed so much anxiety to please the marquis, so warm a 
friendship for him, and always appeared so delighted to see 
him, was grieved when he allowed a few days to elapse be- 
tween his visits, spoke of him with so much enthusiasm, 
praised his good qualities so judiciously, his art of making 
every one near him happy, that her mother was deceived; and 
the following year, when she was unable to leave her bed, 
and had only a few days to live, she could, without scruple 
or misgiving, place the hand of her daughter in that of M. 
d’Aubrielle, bless them both with her latest breath, and die 
content with the prospects of her child. 

“Louise and the marquis wept their loss together, and this 
community of grief completed the union of their hearts and 
of their destinies; so that, although some time afterwards 
there was a change in the situation of Mademoiselle de Charny 
(as the act of indemnity restored to her part of her father’s 
rortune), and M. d’Aubrielle, true to his character of self- 
abnegation and devotion, offered to give her back her prom- 
ise, and to leave her free, she looked at him with a face of 
blank astonishment, and demanded if in his eyes a miserable 
question of money matters could change their feelings towards 
each other, and the wish of her dying mother? 

“Too happy to be convinced of the unalterable attachment 
of Louise, M. d’Aubrielle did not insist in restoring her her 
liberty, and some months later led to the altar, not a portion- 
less orphan, but an heiress. 

“The conduct of Louise as a married woman was admira- 
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ble. Although their united fortunes would have enabled 
them to live in splendor in Paris, she, believing that a gay, 
dissipated life would ill suit the marquis, who was now ap- 
proaching his sixtieth year, installed herself in. his old chi- 
teau, declaring that she preferred the country. 

“She made a most amiable lady of the manor, for she was 
religious, and her charity was cubtendos so she was adored 
and blessed by the peasantry for thirty miles around the 
chiteau, which she only left to visit the relations of M. 
d’Aubrielle in N vo lam or occasionally to spend a few 
weeks in Paris. 

“It is now two years since the marquis died, leaving her 
his whole fortune. She mourned his loss sincerely as her 
best and truest friend; and it is only in answer to my urgent 
entreaties that she has now consented to pay me a visit, as I 
think she requires a little variety. You will be introduced 
to her in another hour, Ernest, and I pray you to put your 
affability into its Sunday dress, to meet her.’’ 

“cAnd you say that her name is Louise?” mused Ernest; 
“that her husband was old?—that they sometimes went to 
visit relations in Normandy?” 

“Oh, I see where you are!” exclaimed his aunt. “Your 
imagination has already set out on a wild-goose chase. But 
spare it this useless journey. In the first place, as far as I 
cin remember, Louise and her husband did not stir from 
their chateau in the year you are thinking of; and even if 
there was any foundation for your conjecture, if the lady you 
are going to be introduced to is your mysterious traveling 
companion, you are much to be pitied, for, to speak plainly 
to you, I am sure my poor god-daughter has some love affair 
on her mind, a romantic, secret, unhappy attachment, which 
is crossed by some terrible impediment. She has never uttered 
a syllable to me on the subject, but I am, nevertheless, con- 
vinced that it isso. She is low-spirited, dreamy, and often 
restless. When I advise her to marry again, she replies, 
‘Never!’ and sigh as if her heart were breaking. So you see, 
you and Louise will mect on equal terms, and that you will 
find her as insensible to your affability as you can possibly be 
to her beauty.”’ 

“Well, that will suit admirably,” said Ernest, who felt 
rather piqued already, without knowing why. “But you, 
who are so kind, and know so well what to say, must do her 
the same good office that you have just done for me. She 
must be made aware, vaguely, that my heart is not free; 
there will be less restraint then upan our intimacy.” 

‘‘And your self-love will be properly protected,” laughed 
the amused dowager. “It would indeed be a shocking affair 
if a pretty woman should suspect you of sighing for her, 
without being sure that she adored you!” 

Ernest colored, stammered, and took instant refuge in his 
dressing-room. Whilst occupied with the business of the 
toilet, he could not help thinking more than he cared to do 
about the lady to whom he would so shortly be introduced. 

“A sentimental prude!” thought he; “and my poor aunt 
imagines that I am going to tumble all at once in love with 
her. In love! Can I ever be so again? How happy should 
I be if I could, even atthe risk of some suffering!’ Who 
knows, however, but that she may be the same person? Who 
if I may not find some trace, some trait, by which I can re- 
call to my mind my unknown? It is three years since we 
met. Should I hope, or should I fear it?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Ye, who have said that this world has no pleasure, 
Gaze on the father who weeps o'er his boy, 

Gaze on the mother who smiles on her treasure, 
And own that on carth there is fullness of joy. 
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REVELATIONS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


OR TILE QUESTION OF APPEALING “TO THE LAW AND TO THE 
TESTIMIONY.” 


What we particularly desire to demonstrate in this article, 
is, that it is part of the policy and programme of the Heavens 
to raise up leadersof Religions amongst mankind, and inspire 
them with truths more or less freed from error, in exact 
proportion to the condition of the age or the race to whom 
they are sent. Which truths are necessarily anything but 
“the way, the truth and the light” to later and more advanced 
times. 

In this light we view all the great founders of national 
faiths as inspired and raised up for their work, and though 
far from being equally illuminated with divine truth, yet 
cqually sent by divine providence for the good of the class 
to which they belonged. Among these, we may enumerate 
Zoroaster the Persian r2former, Corfucius the great Chinese, 
and the great founders or chief promoters of Hindooism, 
Mohammedism, and even Roman Catholicism itself. 

God, we say, has raised up these men for the sake of 
humanity: raised them up and supported them and their 
creed, by a propitious providence, which is clearly to be seen 

_in the history of their lives—not that God has desired to 
impart to mankind the false and ignorant conceptions of 
sacred matters with which these faiths have abounded; but 
He has had to take mankind where He found them, and 
give them the highest kind of truths that they could, in 
their ignorant condition, appreciate and believe in. In this 
light, we believe that God has not merely permitted old 
religions to exist, but that they have been intentionally 
designed and imparted for the world’s best good. As these 
religions have contained more or less falsehood intermixed 
with a portion of truth, the question will arise, how can God 
designedly have favored the promulgation of that which is 
not all truth. We reply on the same principle that we can 
sometimes permit the teaching of that which is untrue our- 
sclves, and not only be justified but praise-worthy. We tell 
our children that they were “dug up out of a parsley bed” 
or something equally untrue; in doing this all admit we act, 
wisely and righteously, because common sense demands the 
withholding from children the facts of procreation. So 
we hold that God has had to act, for to Him mankind are but 
earth’s little children. To reveal to them in a semi-civil- 

_ ized condition, truths which it requires the highest spiritual 

culture to understand, would, indeed be a perversion of all 
wisdom, and throwing pearls before swine; hence religious 
leaders cach just a little ahead of their time, have been inspired 
with truth sufficient, to suit their age. Commencin 
with some, whose religious ideas were very materialized nal 
degraded. But as ages have rolled along and civilization 
has progressed, men have successively been raised up, whos» 
souls have been fired with higher and still higher truths, 
each throwing away something of the falsehood of the past, 
and each coming nearer to the naked, unadulterated truth 
Mankind, on the road to their present state of civilization 


have passed through every condition, from the most bloody- 
minded, filthy and degraded, to that where they can sense 
some of the highest and divinest truths. In all these stages, 
they have been equally, as to their origin, God's children. 
Deity has been equally bound to protect and lead them along 
at one time as another. There has been no period when 
God could say, “they are too low for my love and help.”’ 
Hence, they have had to be taken just where they were, and 
as they were, and made the best of; consequently an order of 
revelations have had to be given to them at each period, spir- 
itually speaking, just a little ahead of where they then stood. 
This he necessitated the interblending of truth and crror. 

The highest wisdom teaches that the best way to educate 
any race or people is through their own traditions. Takin 
men of their own class, whose conceptions are a little ah 
of their times, and ins},iring them to promulgate their ideas 
associated with such traditions as are natural for the people 
to believe. Thus educating them through themselves and 
leading them on a step further. | 

Take for instance the principles taught by Jesus Christ. 
He came just as soon as the world could understand a little 
of the power and beauty of his doctrines. He would have 
been fearfully out of place in Moses’ times. In rude and bar- 
barian mers the human heart is always revengeful. It 
cannot possibly conceive of the loftiness and superiority of 
such principles as forgiveness and mercy; or the divine power 
of love. Indeed, th»y are hardly rel zed to-day. In such 
times, the utmost men can sense, is justice, because there is 
something stern and unrelenting about justice. Talk toa 
Red Indian about forgiving an enemy. ‘Tell him that Jesus 
Christ taught it, and he will stare at you open-mouthed, and 
conclude in his own mind that Jesus Christ was a great 
coward, and you, too, for believing in such womanish doc- 
trines. He will think you are afraid. “Why clse do 
do you forgive?” He can only explain forgiveness on the 
principle of fear. Now, let God desire to elevate the race 
when in this condition, and of necessity, He must do as He 
did to untutored Israel in the wilderness, reveal Himself as 
a God of wrath and justice—a God taking bloody vengeance 
upon His foes. Such a God they can and appre- 
ciate, because He is akin to their own low nature. In this 
way, a hold can be obtained upon their minds, while a few 
divine and nobler principles are intermixed. And thus a 
lower form of religion—like that of the Law given by Moses, 
becomes “‘a school-master to bring them to Christ.” 


How much the low natures of mankind have been studied 
and propitiated in the impartation of Divine Revelation, is 
seen in Moses’ bloody rule of “an eye’ torn out of the head 
“for an eye,” “a tooth” dragged out of the mouth “for a 
tooth.” And a life for a life. What is more revolting to a 
refined spirit than such doctrines? and yet these principles— 
absolutely brutal, compared to those of Christ—were the 
highest and holiest that people could appreciate; and being 
the highest they could obey understandingly, the divinest 
wisdom was manifested in framing them no better than 
they were. 

On this principle, we hold that Revclations have always 
been given. No matter how great the prophet, he is never 
a vehicle for greater light than his age can receive. Hence 
the shortsixhtcdness of eternally appealing “to the law and 
to the testimony’ as we are now being urged by our friends 
who have come to set us right; but who, certainly, will yet 
understand the sublime expansiveness of their great father’s 
doctrines better. What is “the law and the testimony” of 
any past period, but a compound of some additional light 
that was given to suit the new times, with just as much of 
the old leaven wisely left ip as the people’s condition de- 
manded? 
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It was appealing to the law and to the testimony thatmade 
the world for two thousand years believe, in spite of their 
senses, that the sun went round the earth, and that God 
thade the light first and the sun afterwards—just because 
the Bible said so. And this same appealing ‘to the law and 
to the testimony” makes men believe, to-day, that death was 
never introduced till Adam fell; when the very rocks that 
were created for Adam to walk upon, were composed of the 
bodies of millions of little creatures, swept by the hand of 
death itself into their position. When the bowels of the 
earth over which he and all his descendents have roamed, is 
packed every layer with the dead bodies of the innumerable 
species that preceded hin; filled, we say, with tokens of death, 
death! Deatu! from the earth’s surface to its core. 

It is appealing to the “law and to the testimony” that 
enables one man, so cleverly, to prove that Utah is accursed 
of God, because Jeremiah spoke of some people who should 
be led to “a Sart LAND not inhabited;” and it is appealing 
to the “law and to the testimony” that enables another to 
prove Utah is God’s own place, because Isaiah spoke of those 


_ for whom “the Desert and the solitary places should re- 


joice and blossom as the rose:” while the bewildered listener 
comes to the conclusion that the “law and the testimony” is 
very much like a fiddle upon which a man can play any tune 
that suitshim. Here, Joseph Smith not dead thirty years, 
and already men commence to argue in the same wearying 
sickening way about what he said and what he did not say, 
as they have done for ages over the meaning of J esus’s words, 
until the earth has been one dark scene of hate and conten- 
tion crimsoned with blood. And, so it would be again and 
again, but for the fact that we are living in an age that will 
set aside forever these endless sources of contention, by throw- 
ing men off “The Books” on to the diviner and far surer 
testimony of their own souls—tbat intellectual and spiritual 
light that grows forever in every man’s nature, while Sacred 
Books are stationary. 

For one moment let us ask from whence do all sacred 
Books and revelations of this or any other age obtain their 
authority over our individual minds? How, ina word, did 
we come to accept them as true and divine in the first place; 
but by submitting them to the light of truth in our own bos- 
oms? It was only so far as they agreed with that inward 
testimony and intelligence that they were worth anything to 
us. They then, obtained their authority after all From our- 
SELVES, or from the light of deity within us. If so, that 
light must be greater than all Books, and Revelations, be- 
cause it is the touchstone by which we try them, and before 
which all have tocome tobejudged. Wedo not believe in pro- 
phets because they say they are divine; neither do we believe 
in them because of the correctness of their predictions, or 
their miracles. All this sort of thing can, and has been done 
by natural gifts without any special divine calling. There 
is but one infallible way by which the world can judge the 
divinity of a message, and that is by its tendency to raise us 
to ahigher and a diviner life; by its lifting us out of our 
earthliness and our selfishness on to a more Heavenly plane. 
How, for instance, do we know that Jesus is divine? Cer- 
tainly not because the Books say he was; but, simply, be- 
cause his principles touch our souls and we feel their loveli- 
ness and beauty. Thus, immediately we are taken off the 
Books on to the testimony of our own hearts. And so with 
all past revelations, it is only so far as they present truths in 
harmony with the highest instincts of our natures that they 
can be true to us. This is the highest evidence that God 
can give to man, and by which all Apostles, all Prophets and 
all Sacred Bouks stand or fall. Why then be manacled for- 
ever by Books which get all their authority to us from our 
very selves? If we began by testing Books and Revelators 


by the light of Deity enshrined within our souls, why not 
leave an opening for unlimited inspiration, and go on testing 
all by the same light? And if, in the growth of our — 
new and higher light is developed within us on any subject, 
why not accept it and leave the books to take care of them- 
selves, and go on trusting to the same immortal guide within 
the soul which we accepted in the first place? It is all the 
test we shall ever need throughout an ever progressive im- 
mortality. 

Mankind are destined to grow beyond the iron bondage 
of Sacred Books. They have served a useful purpose in the 
past, and were adapted to the world’s childhood. It was well 
enough before men hid learned that God dwelt in their souls, 
ready to answer any call for light, to steady poor weak 
humanity, by chaining it down tu 
just as we tie little children to a bed-post for fear they shou 
crawl into danger. That saying of 0. ‘yn “To the law 
and to the testimony” was wisely enough applied then. But 
men have found out since then that, that wondrous thing, 
the human soul bears testimony to every divine truth, and 
can always be relied upon. 

We stand upon the threshold of a new age, which will 
emancipate men from the thraldom of creeds and texts, and 
teach them to rely upon their own inward perceptions of 
truth. A blind adherence to past Revelations has ever been 
in the way of human progress. The doctrine which bases 
men upon themselves instead of upon cast-iron sayings of 
Sacred Books, is the only one aiken open an illimitable 
road for truth, and it must prevail. It will be useless to 
talk to men about the law and the testimony when their 
souls have soared to higher truths—to inspirations nigher to 
God than any “law and testimony” ever contained. 

In the former part of this article, we endeavored to show 
that revelations of divine truth have been wisely given, 
associated with such lower ideas that would give them suf- 
ficient hold upon mankind in the period for which they were 
designed. We will say in addition, that there is no exce 
tion to this rule. The reflective mind that goes fearless 
before its God and dares to accept all the truth that He will 
pour into the soul—no matter what idol of doctrine it may 
destroy, will see that somethings, given even by God’s own 
Apostles and Prophets, and upon which a great deal of im- 
portance has been placed, are only so many pure principles 
overlaid with something of an earthly nature for the human 
mind to grasp, till it isstrong enough to walk by the pure 
truth alone. What is, therefore, true of the past, can be 
true again. We have not yet got further than to the merest 
beginnings of divine revelation. With greater times, there- 
fore, will come greater conceptions of truth. Old ideas, 
almost worshipped now, have yet to be stripped of their 
glory, and “thrown to the ath and to the bats.” Tor 
truth must go on, revelation and inspirations of heavenly 
light must increase. They are the natural property of every 
human spirit. All pastBooks and Revelations in the way of 
the grandest, highest and widest conceptions of the human 
soul must be left on one side, and the intelligence of man 
uncurbed by anything but pure and unadultcrated truth 
press onward to its destiny. 


RETURN OF THE SALT LAKE TELGRAPH. 


We draw attention to Mr. Eteuhouse'’s announcement of his intention to pub- 
lish the Salt Lake Daily as a morning r in this city. 

The Telegraph was the first daily paper publ in the interest of our com- 
manity in Utah, and has, from the frst, been conducted with praiseworth 
energy. When the movement was started, Mr. Stenhouse threw himecif 
into it with conside force. Circumstances new rendering the ryturn of the 
paper advisable, it is proposed to resume its publication in oyr city—this time 
as a morning paper. 

The Daily and Semi- Weekly Telegraph, as well as the me, are excellent 
Euccess to them, as well as to their cotemporaries—there 

room for us all. 
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PEPIN OF FRANCE AND ST. PETER. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS GREAT CHARACTERS. 


We come now to the history of the family of Charlemagne. 
The first dynasty of France, founded by Clovis, dwindled 
to the possession of mere nominal sovereignty, while the chief 
_ power of the realm was wielded by the Mayor of the Palace. 
This officer stood at the head of the nobility—and he was also 
the prime minister of the land. Among the most renowned 
of these Mayors of the Merovignian dynasty, as the first 
kings of France are denominated, was Pepin d’ Hersital, Duke 
of Austrasia. He ruled France for thirty years with great 
ability.. After him came his son Charles Martel, whose 
glorious victory over the Saracens in 732, checked the career 
“of the Mohammedan empire in Europe. After him came his 
son Pepin le Bref, who was the father of Charlemagne. Pepin 
le Bref held dominion in France just at that period, when 
the Popes of Rome defied the power of the emperors of the 


East, and in turn were menaced by the Lombards, whose | 


armies threatened to subjugate all Italy. This crisis afforded 
one of those great ay: (gap which give birth to new 
dynasties. It made Pepin king of France, and his son 
Charlemagne Emperor of the West. we le Bref was a 
necessity to the church, and as he the power of the 
king, the Pope conferred upon him the title which put an end 
to the reign of the descendants of Clovis as kings of France. 

In the critical juncture of the world’s affairs, upon which 
we have dwelt in our former illustrations, the rising of the 
family of Charlemagne was deemed by the successors of St. 
Peter, a special providence. The “star of empire’ of this 
family, not only rouihet them up to be kings of France, but 
also to succeed the descendants of Constantine the Great, 
striking entirely out of the West, the old dominion of the 
Ceesars. From their advent the injunction, “Render unto 
Czesar the things which are Ceesar’s, and to God the things 
which are God’s” become obsolete. The form became con- 
vertible to, Render unto Charl e, ete. 

A very curious illustration of the views of St. Peter upon 
this subject, was given by his medium, the Pope of Rome, 
after the ascension of Pepin le Bref, which deserves consid- 
eration, as something more important than a mere deception 
of the Priesthood. Pope Stephen the Third, acting very 
much in the character of a medium, addressed to King Pepin 
_and his sons, letters which he said were written by the Virgin, 
Angels, Saints, Martyrs and Apostles. The chief of the 
Apostles wrote thus : 

“T Peter, called to the Apostleship by Jesus Christ, the 
Son of the Living God, beseech you, Pepin Charles Char- 
lemagne, and you lords, clerical and lay, of the kingdom of 
France, not to permit my city of Rome, and my people to be 
longer rent by the Lombards, if you wish to shun the tearing 
of your bodies and souls in eternal fire, by the forks of Satan. 

“T command you to prevent the residue of the flock which 
the Lord has confided to me, from being dispersed, if you do 
not wish he should reject and disperse you, as he did the 
children of Israel. 

“Do not abandon yourselves to a criminal indifference, but 
bey me promptly. Thus you will surmount all your enemies 
in this world; you shall live many years, eating the good 
things of the earth, and after your death you shall obtain 
eternal life. Otherwise, know that by the authority of the 
Holy Trinity—in the name of my Apostleship, you shall be 
deprived for ever of the kingdom of God.” 

Considered as a mere literal fragment of history, this curi- 
ous document sent down from heaven by the Apostle Peter, 
to Charlemagne and his father, is about of the same value as 
the sacred scroll brought to Mohammed by the Angel Gabricl, 


But these marvellous documents, Korans and Testaments 
have so wonderfully influenced the affairs of the world, that 
it is not philosophical to treat them with « cramped infidelity, 
for even the superstitions of people, and the tricks of Priegt- 
hoods, must be treated with historical wisdom. Moreover it 
is very difficult to say how much we ought to consider, in 
these matters, as mere tricks, and how much to be genuine 
superstition of the times, and the mediumistic inspirations of 
Priesthoods, who, believing themselves the mouthpieces of 
heaven, speak as from the invisible, hiding from the vulgar 
the modus operandi of their operations, which perhaps, orig- 
inated in their own minds. Nor can we say how much had 
merely that origin, or how much these mouthpieces gave the 
expressions of a providential will. The curious letter of St. 
Peter is as a literal document worth nothing, but its prophe- 
cies were fulfilled; Pepin and Charlemagne were rewarded 
with empire for coming to the aid of St. Peter, and a long 
reign followed, especially that of Charlemagne, while it 
aroused all France to fly to the reseue of the Pope. The 
relics of the Saints were only dry bones, which the Priest 
Lanfranc caused to be borne before the army of William the 
Conqueror, when he invaded England, but there was more 
than a trick—there was practical wisdom, and much genuine 
faith which conceived that solemn pageantry. It helped the 
priest to the primateship, and William to the conquest of 
England: so now the epistle of St. Peter helped Pepin and 
his son Charlemagne to empire. Moreover the pageantries of 
the bones of Saints, and miraculous writings, while they will 
somewhat expose to our readers the craft, as they may deem 
of Priests, will also show how vastly they have influenced 
human affairs, and to illustrate history is our design. 

The sympathy of the family of Charlemagne for the 
Church, and consequently their fitness for its purposes, is to 
be explained by their identity with the Priesthood. 

The head of this family was Arnulf, Bishop of Metz, and 
his son Chlodulf succeeded him to that See. Arnulf 
brother was abbot of Bobbio, his grandson, St. Wandril, and 
his whole family closely allied with St. Ledger. Charloman, 
Pepin le Bref’s brother, became a monk, his other brothers 
are, one Archbishop of Rouen, the other abbot of St. Dennis ; 
Charlemagne’s cousin was St. Gulielmus, the great Saint of 


the South, and other members of the family were also in the 


Priesthood. In the rising therefore, of the dynasty of Pepin 
and Charlemagne, the Church had a vast power thrown 
directly over to its side, which more than made up for the 
loss of the successors of Constantine. 

There were other advantages in the rise of the house of 
Arnulf, Bishop of Metz, for while on the one hand, it was 
so identified with the Church, the members of the family 
were settled in the most Germanized country of Gaul. The 
armies of Charles Martel, Pepin, and Charlemagne were chiefly 
of German element, and they made their armies Christians, 
who were before Pagans. Indeed the great emperor notonly 
established a French dynasty, but also created a Germany, 
which till his day had no political existence. | 

Charloman, the brother of Pepin le Bref, was Duke of the 
Franks, and during his reign he not only sought to establish 
in Gaul the authority of the Church, but to reform the 
clergy. Though a great prince he more of the 
bias of the priest, and at length he resolved on his retirement 
into holy at hg Having made a pilgrimage to Rome and 
enriched the See of St. Peter, he received of the Pope the 
frock of St. Benedict, and shut himself up in a monastry, 
which he built in a vast forest. It was the famous abbey of 
Fulda. To humble his earthly pride, and “save his soul from 
the flames of hell’ he served in the kitchen, tdok care of the 
stables and labored in the garden. | 

After the retirement of Duke Charloman, his brother Pepin 
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became absolute master of France, and Pope Zachary encour- 
aging his ambition, authorized him to assume the title of 
King, and ee the family of Clovis. Soon after this the 
King of the Lombards invaded the territory of Rome and 
forced the inhabitants to recognize him assovereign. Stephen 
the Third, who had succeeded Pope Zachary, in his strait, 
called upon Pepin, King of the Franks. The Pope also, to 
better accomplish the deliverance of Rome, took a journey 
into France, the safety of which was secured through the 
territory of the Lombards by the presence of the ambassa- 
dors of Pepin. On the road he was taken sick, and carried 
to the Church of St. Dennis, where he is said to have been 
healed by a miracle wrought in person by St. Dennis himself. 
After this, Pope ay. en, in a solemn festival consecrated 
Pepin, his two sons Charlemagne and Charloman, and his wife 
Bertrade. Having laid hands upon them, the Pope declared 
in the name of God, that the Franks and their Tcediiehe 
were prohibited under pain of cternal damnation from choos- 
ing Kings of another race. 

The war of Italy was now resolved upon by the French 
parliament, and the King crossed the Alps at the head of 
numerous troops, and forced Astolphus, King of the Lom- 
bards, to render the Holy See entire satisfaction. But no 
sooner had the French army returned to their own country, 
than Astolphus broke his faith and besieged Rome. It was 
at this critical period that the miraculous letters of the Saints, 
and the Apostle Peter, from which we have extracted, were 
addressed to King Pepin. The French armies flew to obey 
the chief of the Apostles, and beneath their conquering arms 
the Lombard power fell. Ravenna Rimini, and twenty other 
cities gave their keys to the abbot of Fulrad, counselor of 
the King of the Franks, who deposited them with a deed of 
gift from Pepin, upon the confession of St. Peter. This was 
the origin of the temporal power of the Church of Rome. 
King Pepin had thus fulfilled his part; St. Peter kept his 
promise and Charlemagne the son of Pepin became the 
founder of a new empire of the West. 

The biography of this mighty prince—the most illustrious 
man of the middle ages, will follow in our next chapter. 


A UTAH WOMAN’S THOUGHTS. 


ON WOMANLY EMPLOYMENTS, MARRIAGE ETC. 


CONCLUDED, 


In our last we gave our correspondent’s ideas upon womanly 
employments, in this we present her thoughts upon mar- 
riage, ete. 

Marriage is not the grand ultimatum of woman's existence. In 
cases where she is truly wedded, her usefulness is greatly in- 
creased by being united with a co-worker in a good cause, but let 
marriage be the aim to a worthy object, and not the object aimed at. 

The relationship existing between husband and wife should not 
be one of dependence, or independence, but of ‘‘inter-dependence,”’ 
mutually looking to the other for strength and encouragement, 
for happiness in its ¢rucst sensc—a united desire to accomplish good. 

_ Where, then, the room for superiority or inferiority? Their 
object is one. : 

The Revolution seems to think, that women will only win by 
battling for their rights. The battle-axe is good, in extreme cases; 
but have not women ‘‘tools of a sharper edge and not so massive 
a form,”’ which can be wielded with grace and dexterity. 

Where women are oppressed, or patronized, is it not in a great 
degree their own fault ? 

The Lords of Creation grow supercilious sometimes; then again 
they sympathize so tenderly with the weaker sex. Could women 
only be strong enough to prove they need no sympathy on account 
of weakness, and that to be patronized was an injustice to them, 
men, whole-souled men, would eagerly respond to their sentiment, 
for they would plainly see they then had helpers and co-workers, 


A UTAH WOMAN’S THOUGHTS. 


not dependents, who looked to them for every thought, but free 
agents who could think for themselves, and if necessary, for them 
too. Woman's natural instincts are to assist man, not to raise a 
battery against him. Hence, as a free agent, she would nalurally 
become an auxiliary, not an opponent of man. 

Let woman qualify herself to fill any position in life. Let her 
aim be to excel in moral excellence, be devotional, seek unremit- 
tingly spiritual guidance; then indeed is she strong to battle for 
the right, for she does not lean upon the arm of flesh, her “feet 
are upon earth, but her head is among the stars.’’ A halo of 
light surrounds her, and with her presence comes joy and sun- 
shine. Superiority rests with Godliness, and he or she who ap- 
proaches nearest the Godlike is the superior. 


Here we have some noble sentiments, and here has our 
correspondent truly hit the question, which is the superior 
sex ’—neither are superior, but as they approach nigher to 
divinity of character. 

It will be seen that the writer believes that “marriage is 
not the ultimatum of a woman’s existence.’ This is true, 
but no woman can be a perfect woman until the wifely and 


‘motherly qualities are developed in her nature; and the 


samc, in an opposite way, can be said of man. He is not a 
complete man till the instincts of a husband and father are 
developed within him. Marriage is, indeed, not the ultima- 
tum of cither man or woman’s existence; but neither can 
know a fullness of happiness, nor can they have all the quali- 
ties of their natures brought out but by it. And, therefore, 
according to our sublime theology no one can be saved without 
marriage or until these powers are developed within them; 
because a portion of their being is asleep and dormant, and 
they are, necessarily imperfect, and, being imperfect, can 
neither know Ileaven themselves nor create it around them. 
Thus, although marriage is not the ultimatum of our exist- 
ence, we cannot reach that ultimatum without it, and it is, 
therfore, pretty much the same thing. 

In reference to our correspondent’s remarks cn “patroniz- 
ing” women, we must pdmit that we have seen some of it 
done in our time. We have heard some talk as though 
women were creatures especially created for men’s glory— 
creatures upon whom he would condescendingly put down his 
hand, to litt them up and save them. Save them, indeed, 
as if man could be saved himself into a fullness of happiness 
either here or hereafter without a woman’s aid. For the 
matter of eternal happiness and progress—which we take to 
be salvation—it takes fathers, mothers and children all to aid 
one another. “The head cannot say to the foot; ‘I have no 
need of thee. ”’ It Aus often suid it, by-the-by, but then, of 
course, it has been foolish enough for so doing. Up the lad- 
der of life we all go together or we never go at all. Hus- 
bands, wives and children, “all pulling on the same rope.” 
In our estimation, the wife is as much needed to refine, to 
sanctify and to ennoble the husband, as the husband the wife. 
He brings his qualities of strength and energy, and she her 
soul of love, devotion and grace, to make a strong and perfect 
circle in which Heaven may dwell; und the Heaven then 
mrade is just as much of her creating as his, or it is a spurious 
heaven anyway. Man’s place is undoubtedly to lead; he is, 
in a sense, the head; but there never was a head upon earth 
yet intended by God tolead without the aid of the wisdom and 
light invested in the other members of the body. So we 
view the husband s position, while his is the deciding power, 


he needs the intelligenee and experience garnered up by his 


wife to enable him properly to steer the family bark. 

Husbands and wives will all have to confess yet that they 
are mutually dependent on each other's influences, for perfec- 
tion of character and actual growth of soul. In which 
sense, while it isclear that the wifeis “saved” by the husband, 
it is no less evident that the husband is “saved” by the wife— 
or “looking-down” on either side is simply 
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MY VISIT T@ NAUVOO. 
BY TULLIDGE. 


Three years ago, on the last day of April, I left Salt 
Lake City to take a professional tour through the Eastern 
States. 

I had resulved before my return to visit Nauvoo; for that 
sacred city of the Saints possessed so many historical remi- 
niscences that any author on, the lookout for subject con- 
nected with the “peculiar people” of modern times, would 
have marked outi n his programme “A visit to Nauvoo,” asa 
unique item. But I was more than an author who had long 
designed to write the history of the great “Latter-day 
work” and the Mormon Commonwealth. I was also, asa 
disciple of Joseph Smizh, interested by a thousand tender 


_ thoughts, in the past, the present, and the future of Nauvoo. 


I had, moreover, resolved to sec the Prophet’s first wife 
and his sons, especially David, the youngest, for whom this 
people have in times pastparticularly manifested remarkable 
affection. I have never sought to hide my semi-idolatry for 
“Joseph the Martyr.” Nor is this wonderful, fur a poct and 
a seer are very much akin by nature, and the old proverb 
has it, “Birds of a feather flock together.” It might, there- 
fore, be expected that I should be, as I have been, somewhat 
a fanatic on the subject of Joseph Smith. Towards his 
family I entertained a similar reverence by association; and, 
Ihave no doubt, had I found on my landing at Nauvoo a 
dog that Joseph's hand had fed, we should forthwith have 
taken our breakfast together on the banks of the river, and 
I should have experienced a dreamer’s fancy of honor in 
the companionship, especially had the dog been a noble crea- 
ture. ‘T’he reader can imagine, then, what reverence filled 
my mind in connection with the proposed visit to Nauvoo. 
Indeed, thousands in Utah can consult their own hearts and 
funcies of years to find what an interesting and sanctified 
subject Nauvoo and its beautiful temple set upon a hill, 
has been. The feelings of the Saints upon the matter 
have been much like the reverence of the Jews for Jerusalem 
and the temple of Solomon, which even cighteen hundred 
years of ile has not crushed out of their hearts. So away 
with mec, companions of the old days, to Nauvoo, the ancient 
city of the Saints. oat 

I was on my way for a visit to Nauvoo. [Pleasant reveries 
occupied my mind; tender emotions were in my heart towards 
the family of the Martyr. Keokuk was reached, and there 
I stayed for the night. The next morning I started for 
Nauvoo. As the train dashed along I felt an eager suspense; 
as I drew near to the city, on the opposite side, a solemn feel- 
ing overwhelmed me, such as we experience when approach- 
ing the graves of our revered dead. Montrose was reached; 
on the other side of the river was Nauvoo. I waited awhile 
for the starting of the ferryboat, which was a primitive con- 
cern, very much like the barge on Green River. Ah! I 
felt then, if never before, that it was the Saints who had 
created a Nauvoo. They gone, and Nauvoo was no more. 
That primitive barge told cnough! Nauvoo was extinct! But 
those who had built it up had since founded on the Pacific 
a little nation. 

I landed on the site of the sacred city, but there was no 
city there. I walked up the banks of the river towards the 
Historical Mansion House, but on my way met no busy, in- 
telligent citizens. There is, however, » remembrance dimly 
in my mind of having met on the way near “Sister Emma’s,” 
an urchin or two, who were characterized by a very purposc- 
less stare at sccing a stranger; and by the river's side a few 
miserable hovels, uninhabited. Where then was Nauvoo? 
When Col. Kane visited it at the time of the cxodus, there 


Ave. 


was a city, though forsaken. He has most graphically de- 
scribed that forsaken city, and had not the traveler been in- 
formed of its history since that date, he might still have ex- 
ted not to have found less nor worse than a city forsaken. 
rue, [ was prepared for changes, yet I expected to find 
Nauvoo. I found not Nauvoo! Not even as much as a city 
forsaken, not even as much as a small untoombed Ninevah is 
there to-day where once stood Nauvoo (the beautiful). One, 
only, palpable relic of the past remains—the Mansion House. 

At the Mansion House I put up for the day as a traveler, 
not a visitor, though I informed the host that I was from 
Salt Lake City. Mr. Bideman—the present husband of 
“Sister Emma’—was familiar and communicative. He 
talked of the sons of the Prophet and spoke of “Old Joe.,” 
as he called him, as a remarkable man; and notwithstanding 
he “Joe’d” him, he professed as much reverence for him as 
for Moses. Of course I saw the Prophet’s widow. She has 
been, undoubtedly, a remarkable woman. There are not 
many of her sex of such native strength of character and 
intellectual keenness. I met her with reverence. I addressed 
her through the day in the same spirit, and in the same 
spirit parted from her the next morning. It is a point of 
honor with me to make Joseph’s family a sacred subject 
My pen shall never touch: them with disrespect,even though 
I have the assurance that they are on the other side of that 
on which the Prophet stands, and to which I pray that his 
sons may yet be brought. 

But Nauvoo is a different subject. I view that as a con- 
scientious historian, and aim to treat God’s records in his- 
tory concerning the «dead cities of the past and the living 
cities of Utah as a philosopher would treat the great social 
facts of the age. Historical examples are ever to me of 
more weight than sectional controversies, and the logic of 
facts infinitely beyond the logic of books in reaching sound 
conclusions. 

To the hill where once stood the beautiful temple of Nau- 
voo, on the afternoon of my visit to the dead city, I wended 
my way in solemn melancholy. There, of that temple, stood 
not one stone left upon another, and of its foundations there 
remained not one stone. They were all rooted up, and of 


the rock of the Nauvoo — the mansion of the stranger 


was built close by. It was the finest relic of the dead city. 
There were some other passable buildings, but the insignifi- 
cant Nauvoo of the present belongs to the strangers of 
another faith. Is not that uprooted temple and that dead 
city a divine record to-day? To me they spoke in infallible 
language of the direction in which divine providence was 
exerting itself. Can that record of a dead city and an up- 
rooted temple be twisted? If so, place them by the side of 
another divine record—the book of great social and national 
facts—Utah and her hundred and twenty or thirty cities and 
settlements. I write as a historian; I will not condescend to 
argue the question on sectional grounds. A legion of angels 
could not change the direct witness of these facts—a library 
of books would lie if twisted to prove that God has not been 
manifested in the history of the exodus from Nauvoo and 


‘the growth of the Saints on,the Pacific Coast. Cod has 


written a daily diving record of Hiwself in the unfolding of 
our little nationality of Zion in the Rocky Mountains, with 
its cities and settlements, and that record will be found in a 
hundred generations to come. Brethren, would you believe 
it then? Will you see the hand of God in our history then? 
Will you say that He has cut us off with our dead, then! If 
believe not then, looking down, as at this time you will 

, upon the great facts of a growing Zion, thg future ages 
will bear record that Joseph Smith is on thé Pacific, and 
nations own that from the Mountains Zion has spread over 
all the carth. The testimony of a living history as written 
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TWO KINDS OF IMMORTALITY. 


in the facts of the age will then prove this or disprove it, 
besides which, all other testimony will be as rags. Could I 
believe that the God and mission of Joseph Smith have not 
been perpetuated in the growth of Utah and history of the 
Saints since their exodus from Nauvoo, I would make short 
work of Joseph Smith and his testimony, as Luther did of 


the Bull of the Pope. 


INHABITED WORLDS; 


OR, PLAIN TALKS ON THE SCIENCES. 
No. 3. 


In our last talk we referred to the fact that some of our 
sister planets which journey with us around the sun, had 
moons to light their nights; and the question arises what is. 
the use of moonlight or, indeed, any kind of light to earths 
which have nobody upon their surfaces to enjoy it. What 
would we think of a kitchen with a saucepan on the fire, 
with a leg of mutton in it about a quarter of million miles 
from everybody? It would be rather a singular idea, as 
curious a notion as that of a world with beautiful moonlight 
nights, and nobody upon it to “meet me by moonlight alone.” 

t is a well known and very simple fact, that our change 
of seasons is caused by our earth’s revolving around the sun 
in an oblong circle, its northern end tilted a little on one. 
side, and always pointing to the same part of the heavens. 
This curious arrangement brings different parts of the earth 
at regular periods more or less under the influence of the 
sun; and causes us at some periods of the year tobe scorched 
with heat and at others frozen to death. Now it isan inter- 
esting fact that all the planets—except it may be Jupiter— 
revolve just in this identical way; each a little tilted on one 
side and in just the same kind of a circle that we do. So 
that what causes Summer and Winter to our planet must 
cause the same to them. We also observe that these worlds 
have days and nights, for they revolve on their axis—or turn 
their whole surface round to the sun, just as we do once 
every 24 hours, or thereabouts. And the reflection will arise 
as with regard to the moonlight,—what do earths that are 
empty and tenantless want with spring showers, May days or 
July heat, unless it is to bring up vegetation, produce flowers 
and ripen food? And what could such things grow for, un- 
less there was somebody upon these worlds to enjoy them? 
And again what are such beautiful arrangements as succes- 
sive days and nights, but for the comfort and convenience of 
such beings as ourselves who need these intervals for work 
and repose? 

In this way we argue that the planets are inhabited, and if 
them why not the fixed stars, which are so much more beauti- 
ful shining in their glory in the - deep. They are so 
far away that telescopes which will magnify a score of thous- 
ands of times will not make them one particle larger. They 
are too far off for a magnifying power of that kind to have 
any effect upon them. Then stretch out the mind to think 
of those masses of stars which are so far away that they look 
to powerful telescopes, only like small luminous clouds scat- 
tered throughout the universe called nebule. Think, if 
we can, of that great mass of fleecy white which stretches 
across the heavens at night, called the ae Way; which 
is said to be composed entirely of stars in such innumerable 
myriads, and so far off that they look to our aight like mass- 
es of pale white clouds. Think of the whole of these lights 
as shining and immortalized worlds filled with deathless intel- 
ligences; and then let us ask ourselves what a universe do 
we live in? 

When trying to grasp the universe thus, think of that great 


doctrine of Joseph Smith’s which declares that these are, 


indeed, worlds filled with but one class of intelligent beings, 
and that species—man, but in varying degrees of progress and 
intelligence. Oh, what a brotherhood stretching from world 
to world. What a mighty chain of beings all progressing for 
ever in civilization, light and truth, and each bringing their 
quota to make this a universe of light and joy. 


MORE ORIGINAL MATTER. 


In this number, we present a humorous story by John 
Lyon, the Poet, which we think will especially please his 
fellow-countrymen:by its graphie reference to Auld Scotland. 

We have an entirely new and original composition from 
Professor O. Pratt, jun., entitled Gertrude Mazurka, for No. 
15. We have also just received, from the musical Editor, a 
composition which he has revised, and pronounces a very fair 
effort indeed. It is entitled “Do they Pray for me at home?” 
by Bro. Smyth, of Logan. It will appear after Prof. Pratt’s. 


THE TWO KINDS OF IMMORTALITY OFFRED 
TO MAN. 


In our last article on “The necessity of an intelligible 
view of a future life,’ we presented man with all his beauti- 
fying, producing, operative and controlling energies, and 
asked for a religion whose promise of a future life would 
call the whole of these powers endlessly into requisition ; 
without which we showed that there could be no immortality 
of the man—no endless continuance of his being. Let us 
now present “Christian” and “Mormon” theology on this 
subject side by side, and ask how far each offers a practical, 
tangible immortality to man. 

With respect to Christian theology, first we reply, that 
modern religious teachers offer no immovtality to that com- 
bination of powers and activities that make up our present 
selves. They only offer it to so much of us as could be em- 
ployed in contemplating, praising, and adoring the great fac- 
ulties and works of the Creator. Modern Christianity offers 
no future existence for the life and development of the fac- 
ulties, attributes, and creative powers of man. The immor- 
tality of our good Christian friends, as painted by them- 
selves, would consist of investigation, wonder, and adoration 
of the great qualities of Jehovah, but a total disuse and 
complete oblivion of our own. | 

A little reflection will make it manifest that a heaven of 
praise, prayer, and contemplation (to which some, considered 
rather daring, have added a study of the works of nature), 
could only employ a very small portion of our energies. 
Two-thirds of the very elements of our being are of such a 
character that they cou/d not be employed at such work. If 
active at all, they must be employed in producing, doing, or 
bringing about something worthy of praise and admiration 
themselves. For instance, we could not use our constructive, 

lanning, plotting, or designing powers in prayer or praise. 
Vhat use would these powers be where Jehovah is hence- 
forth the only worker? What could our decorative, contriv- 
ing, and arranging faculties employ themselves upon in a 
prepared and finished heaven, where there is no disorder 
from beginning to end? What use can we have for our judg- 
ing and deciding powers where all is considered determined 
and fixed forever? What shall calculating, proportioning, 
and adjusting tact be doing there? Where shall our ruling, 
controlling, and managing desires find their place?’ Where 
shall we gratify our propensities for seeking objects for our 
benevolence, protection, and guidance, where none need any- 
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thing, and circumstances never change? (The Almighty 
certainly would not want any benevolence or patronage ex- 
pended on Him!) Where shall we find difficulties to engage 
our energies?7—where that endless variety so necessary in all 
objects that engage our minds, without which they clog, 
sicken, and destroy? Where shall the creations of a hum- 
orous and mirthful fancy find its vent? Where shall parental 


_ impulses find their room? In fact, where shall the dearest 


and largest part of our nature (our most pleasurable and 
life-giving) find play? the deepest cravings of our identical 
nature their gratification? or our necessities their food? Clear- 
ly insu:h a heaventhey must be dead, dumb, unsatisfied, and 
unsupp.ied, or torn out of our natures; or, if they remain, 
silenced. To man who regards these enriching, satisfying, 
and life-developing faculties as so much of himself, the im- 
mortality offered by modern religious creeds would no more 
be Ais immortality than the resurrection of his mere hand or 
foot could be considered jis resurrection from the grave. A 
host of throbbing impulses ignored and passed over declare 
this creed no promiser of eternal or continuing life to them. 
By it heaven is peopled with a set of creatures that cannot 
be men, for they are without their sources of delight, intel- 
ligence, and activity; and men and women (the real men and 
women we know and feel ourselves to be), are buried for 
ever in the grave. 

Immediately and without hesitation we are compelled to 
say this species of a future life does not meet our test. It 
does not tend to nourish, encourage, or develop the facul- 
ties and abilities implanted within us. There is nothing life- 
giving in the prospect. They that believe in it have to run 
off to poor, earthly, speculative science to fill up the void left 
within their souls—a want which a loving God, in his re- 
ligion, would surely have supplied us readily as he would 
foe a delicate fringe to merely keep dust aud excessive 
ight from our tender eyes! It does not meet or fit that im- 

ulse given to us by our Creator, which makes our whole 
being crave for a continuance. ‘they that endeavor to be- 
lieve in it have to fight the vuice of God declaring immor- 
tality in every power they set aside. They have to work 
against a tide of impressions, longings, and aspirations run- 
ning through their whole beings, and foree down upon them- 
selves a belicf which no inborn consciousness declares to be 
true, and for which no craving necessity or love exists within 
their nature, demonstrating that whoever preparcd such prin- 
ciples for man, it is clearly and decisively manifest that it 
was not that God who has caused in nature such an affinity 
and suitability to exist between us and everything really in- 
tended for our use. 

But what says “Mormorism’-on immortality’? It tells us 
that when God made man and woman, he made them to be 
identically man and woman throughout eternity; that when 
God endowed their natures with their peculiar characteris- 


ties, he and adapted those qualities for endless ex- 


pansion and eternal growth. 

It teaches us that the relationships of husband and wife 
are necessarily eternal—that men and women arc introduced 
upon this carth to lay a foundation for that eternal assucia- 
tion for which they are suited and intended. They come 
here to learn themselves and to understand each other; but 
here they are only acting out on the smallest scale the char- 
acteristics of their nature. It teaches that such impulses 
are implanted within them, with an cye to a boundless 
future, where they will find their fullest range. 

It shows us that the holy Gospel is nothing more nor less 
than a science how men and women can train their present 
every-day powers so as to suit that great eternal period. It 
teaches them to develop the brilliant germs of constructive, 
designing, or controlling powers, so that eternally as they 
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move along they can surround themselves with all that will 
bring comfort and delight. It teaches how they can train 
their souls in Godlike attributes, so that they can create, in 
that society in which they are destined to move, peace, har 
mony, and joy. 

It informs us that man will recommence his career after 
death with just as much intelligence, and that he will be 
surrounded with just as much splendor, refinement, or beauty 
as he knows by previous efforts how to create. He will have 
just as much influence, love, and respect as he has know)- 
edge and wisdom to secure; but he will have it then as now; 
and he will have it eternally open’ to him, to possess himself 
of additional intelligence, additional virtue or pewer. If the 
virtues of the Gospel are developed in his sou!, he will find 
them an engine of power, influence and dignity. If he has 
allowed the weeds of corruption, selfishness, or meanness to 
live unchecked within him, they will be there to hamper and 
harrass him, and create his daily hell. 

It tells us that when the eternal government of heaven is 
established below, the great race of man will be ruled upon 
the patriarchal principle, the general law of which is that 
every man who obeys the principles of celestial life shall pre- 
side as a king or priest over his own offspring eternally. But 
no man will control more that he can attract and retain b 
the power of love. Consequently, it exhibits a prospect which 
man can look forward to and understand as the true and nat- 
ural field, in the eternal future, for the employ of the govern- 
mental faculties and great ambitions implanted within him. 

“Mormonism,”’ then, presents an intelligible future for the 
mind to rest upon. It opens out a field where every power 
and quality of our nature can find its full employ. It says 
to every artistic or constructive power, ‘“‘You shall live for 
ever,’ und thus it stimulates it into life. It urges on man’s 
finer feelings and sensibilitics into progress by opening out an 
immortality of which they are to be the basework and sup- 
port. It glorifies the great “moral” principles taught by 
Jesus, by showing that they are not simply temporal, short- 
lived principles, suited only to keep us in order in this little 
state; but that they are eternal truths, and will always be 
applicable and necessary to us, and will have a bearing on 
our destiny as long as cternity endures. 

Thus, at one stroke, we find it marking out a doctrine in 
harmony with the unbounded character and great abilities of 
the human mind; and, at the same time, opening out a future 
that carries on in endless life the very beings of this world— 
ourselves, with the whole train of powers and characteristics 
belonging to us in endless perpetuity. , 

We find it teaching that every power, passion, or ability 
is a natural property of the spirit—born with it, part and 
parcel of its organization, and endlessly its characteristics. 
That the body is merely an organism through which the 
spirit manifests and develops its native qualities—qualities 
it possesses as much out of the body as in it. Hence the 
same being gocs out of the body, carrying with it all its 
capabilities, tastes, judgments, and designing skill. And the 
same being, without the lack of a single vharaeteristic that 
now composes the prescnt man or Woman, continues cndless. 
ly, only turning these producing cnergies, these fashioning 

wers, these managing and governing characteristics into a 
1igher channel of operation, a wider ficld for skill and enter- 
prise; and thus the immortal mau blooms endJessly down the 
long vista of cternal ages, ever producing the fruits and 
glories of the great qualities now unfolding within his soul. 

And now, reader, as te which of the two kinds of immor- 
tality we have referred to, most mects/our test—as to which 
gives the greater promise of cternal continu:zne:— f “eternal 
life;”’ in fact—to all the powers and forces, the abilities and 
activities, that live and glow within our being, judge ye. | 
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_ secrecy and security of my flight. 


THE HEBREW MAIDEN. 


TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE FLIGHT OF TERESE FROM KROME. 

On the third day after the arrival of her lover's letter Terese 
was around seemingly herself again, but she left not her chamber. 
She had the day before written a letter to Donna Clara Garcia, 
and this morning had received an answer which had decided her 
in a resolve which she had formed. The nature of that resolve 
will be gathered from the correspondence hetween the ladies. 
Here is one from Terese: 


Rome, June 16th 1823. 
DonNA CLARA: 

You will, I hope, pardon me for appealing to you for assistance in executing a 
design which I have formed in leaving Rome tojoin my master Spontini who is 
now in Paris. I have reasons for believing that it would not be distasteful to you 
to accomplish a separation between myself and Farinelli. In confiding to you 
the secret of my flight from Rome, and requesting your assistance, it will be 
sufficiently manifest to you how little Iam your rival. A marriage has been 
proposed by my grandfather, between myself and Farinelli, which has also my 
uncle Judah’s sanction. This union can never be effected between us, while on 
the other hand, I am exceedingly desirous to see my foster-brother the husband 
of Donna Clara Garcia. 

Ihave written to you Donna Clara to aid my flight in preference to appealing 
toany other person. I trust you asa sister, that you might not look upon me 
any longer asa rival, and because your own interest in the matter will ensure the 


I remain, Donna Clara, 
Yours sincerely, 
Terese Ben AMMON. 

The note of our heroine brought immediately, from the Spanish 
Lacy, the following answer: 

GARCIA VILLA, Rome, June 16th 1823. 
SIGNORINA TERESE: 

I will aid your flight from Rome. To-morrow night at twelve o'clock my pri- 
vate ee shall be at the Church of St. John, near the house of your grand- 
father. I shall myself be in it returning from the opera. At my villa there 
shall be in waiting at one o'clock a carriage with two postillions in their saddles 
to bear you with all speed from Rome. Before your escape can be discovered, you 
will be fifty miles from the city. 

Iam, Signorina Terese, 
Yours sincerely, 
CLARA GARCIA. 

As soon as our heroine had received the answer to her note she 
locked herself in her chamber with the excuse of writing to Wal- 
ter Templar. She then packed a few necessary articles of dress 
in a small portmanteau with her jewelry and money, of which she 
possessed a considerable sum, r2aped from her successful engage- 
ments, including some veluable presents of jewels and bank notes 
received from her grandfather and uncle. Altogether it made a 
moderate fortune for her for several years tocome. At first she 
thought of returning her grandfather’s gifts, but upon reconsid- 
eration she retained them, being assured that the return of his 
gifts would deeply wound the old man whom she was leaving in 
sorrow, not in anger, which could not enter her gentle heart for 
her venerable relative. 

Terese had resolved to return to the stage and to devote her 
life to art. She had given to Spontini a pledge that should her 
union with Walter Templar not be accomplished she would seek 
out her kind master and return to her profession. That profes- 
sion she loved as atrue artiste, and nothing but her union with 
Walter could have won her from its beautiful enchantments. 
Trained by Spontini, she had been imbued with his adoration for 
art, and her profession was highly dignified in her mind. The 
circumstances had now come to induce her to redeem her pledge 
to the illustrious composer. Her resolve was wise. The devotion 
of her life to the delightful worship of the musical profession 
would occupy her mind and render her maiden life not disconso- 
late, while her love for Walter would still survive, beautified in 
its innocent romance. As we have seen from the first, she was in 
her character pious, not passionate, and though she loved as 
deeply and more self-sacrificingly, she loved not as fiercely as 
Donna Clara Garcia. Her affection was rather spiritual than pas- 
sionate—less of earth, and more of heaven. She had, in their 
trouble concerning the betrothal with Eleanor Courtney, impressed 
upon Walter the certainty of their happy union in the life to 
come. To the hope of that she now alone looked forward, and its 
realization was to the pious Hebrew Maiden more than a beauti- 
ful fancy of the mind. 

After the receipt of Sir Walter Templar’s first letter, bringing 
joyful news of the cancelling of the betrothal and the consent of 
Sir Richard Courtney to the union of his nephew with Terese, 
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| Spontini had left Italy to visit Paris. It was the city of his early 


triumphs. There he had been, in the great Napoleon’s time, 
highly honored and patronized by the magnificent Josephine, and 
there his immortal opera, Za Ves(ala, was first produced. There 
also now Terese resolved to go, certain that in Paris she would be 
warmly welcomed, and by none so cordially as the illustrious 
Spontini. 

Night sat in. A beautiful June day expired. The moon came 
out, an Italian sky was glorious with gleaming stars, the Eternal 
City was wrapped in peaceful repose. The old Jewess, Rebecca, 
came into the chamber of Terese to bid her good night, and then 
came Isaac Ben Ammon. He tenderly kissed her. 

‘‘May the God of Abraham bless you, my child!” 

“Blese me again. Oh bless me again to-night, grandfather 
Isaac. Bless me in your own name.”’ 

“Bless you, daughter of my Benjamin. Bless you, daughter of 
my Rachel. Bless you to-night—to-morrow—every night be you 
blessed, my darling grandchild,’ said the venerable patriarca, 
laying his hands upon the maiden’s head. 

Once more Terese was alone, and then she threw herself upon 
her knees and remained awhile in prayer. 

It was half-past eleven, and the Hebrew Maiden dressed herself 
for her midnight flight from Rome. Upon her table she laid two 
letters. One was for her grandfather, in which she explained all 
the reasons for the step she was about to take, and the necessity 
for her consolation that she should seek Spontini, and return to 
her artiste life. In one of the passages she wrote: 

“T cannot dear grandfather fulfill all your desires, but I will never betray my 
Jewish race. I conld not withent your ranction and blessing, be united to 
Walter Templar.” 

The other letter was to her foster-brother, in which she wrote 
with tender sympathy, but conjured him, for his own happiness, 
to extinguish his hopeless love for her, and favor the affection of 
Donna Clara. 

The clock was upon the stroke of midnight. Terese left her 
chamber. All in the dwelling of Isaac Ben Ammon were in peace- 
ful sleep. From asmall door at the back, which led into a gar- 
ten, she escaped from her grandfather’s house, and in a few min- 
utes was seated in the carriage of Donna Clara Garcia. 

‘‘Home!” said the prima donna to her coachman, and the carriage 
flew away through the streets of Rome. 

In twenty minutes Donna Clara’s carriage arrived at Garcia 
Villa. The two ladies had not exchanged a word, for each one 
was occupied with her own thoughts. Terese was reflecting upon 
her flight—Donna Clara of the opportunity which it would give 
to her to win the love of Farinelli. In the absence of her rival, 
for she still deemed our heroine such, she doubted not that she 
should be able to throw her enchantments around the foster- 
brother. She was a superb woman, whom but few men could re- 
sist, and, as we have observed, the fact that Farinelli had been 
so indifferent to her, was the first cause of the wild passion which 
had sprung up in her heart towards him. 

‘“Signorina Terese, will you alight and enter my house ?’’ said 
Donna Clara, as the carriage stopped at her door. 

“Yes, Donna Clara; Lam for the present in your charge,’’ was 
the answer; and the ladies alighted and entered the house. 

‘‘Signorina Terese,’’ began the rival prima donna, when the ser- 
vant had withdrawn, and they were alone together, ‘‘we have not 
much time for words, and we will be at once frank with cach 
other.” 

“It is as I would wish, Donna Clara. 
there may be confidence between us.” 

‘‘And I have helped you because you have come to me asa 
friend, and not a rival.” 

‘TI am not your rival, Donna Clara.” 

‘“T think you are not,” was the reply. ‘So to mutual confidence. 
You have discovered my secret, Signorina Terese.” 

The Jewess inclined her head in the affimative. 

‘You have discovered my love for your foster-brother,” con- 
tinued the Spanish lady. ‘I will admit it—for it is to a woman. 
now answer me truly: Do you love Farinelli ?” 

‘IT do not,’’ was the firm answer. 

‘*“Tis well; for if you did——— but never mind that, for you do 
not, and that is sufficient for me to know,” said the passionate 
woman. 

‘I have said, Donna Clara, that I am not your rival.” 

‘You will never wed Aim?” 

“I will never wed him; but, on the other hand, sincerely desire 
to see my foster-brother your -.usband.” 

‘I will believe you, Signorina Terese.” 

‘-When I have left Rome, Donna Clara, my foster-brother will 
see his error, and be more conscious of your merits. I am not 


I have trusted you that 
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your equal, lady, neither as a singer nor in that facination to win 
man’s heart.” 

Donna Clara was evidently gratified with this generous admis- 
sion, which she realized was also just. Her manner, which had 
been haughty, was now gracious. 

“Have you written any explanations to Farinelli?” 

“I have, Donna Clara, written him that which will, I doubt not, 
convince him I never can become his wife."’ 

“You have done well. But have you informed him that you are 
going to Paris?”’ 

have not.’’ 

“I am glad of that. But will your grandfather know?” 

“Not yet; but I have informed Lim that in six months he will 
learn all. He will, inthe meantime, only know that I am under 
the guardianship of Spontini.” 3 

‘‘And knows he not that Spontini is in Paris?”’ 

“No; for I received my master’s Ictter, informing me of the fact, 
two days ago, and then I resolved to fly to him.”’ 

“IT must not let it be known, then, that Spontini is in Paris.”’ 

“I beseech you not to, Donna Clara.”’ 

“Oh, be assured I shall not. And now take a glass of wine to 
help you on your journey, for I hear the carriage at the door, to 
bear from Rome.’’ 

“Thank you, Donna Clara.” 

Ten minutes later, Terese was in the carriage, and the fresh 


_ steeds pawing the ground in impatience 


“Adieu, Donna Clara; may you be as happy as I pray you will 
be ~ ag him,’’ and our heroine kissed the prima donna affection- 
ately. 

‘-Adicu, Signorina Terese, and a safe journey to you.” 

And away fiew the impatient steeds, bearing the Hebrew Maiden 
from Rome. Donna Clara watched the carriage out of sight, and 
then she entered her villa. 

When the Spanish lady was again in her room, she also took a 
— of wine, and then observed to herself, with passionate em- 
phasis: 

“Had she entered my house as a rival, and not as a friend, that 
glass of wine which she drank should have been her last. But it 
is best as it is; and now, Farinelli you shall be mine, or woe be to 
you—woe be to me!’’ 


CHAPTER XL. 
CONSTERNATION AT THE FLIGHT OF TERESE. 


There was consternation in the house of Isaac Ben Ammon on 
the morning following the flight of Terese from Rome. The fam- 
ily, which, since the discovery of the Jewess by her grandfather, 
had also included Farinelli, waited for our heroine an hour at 
breakfast time, when old Rebecca made bold to enter the chamber 
of Terese, to find it deserted. At first, she wondered that her 
young mistress had arisen and gone abroad without the knowl- 
edge of the houschold, but next, she noticed that the bed had not 
been slept in during the night. She was about to give an alarm 
at once, but she paused, and sat down by the table to consider 
what she had better do, for she desired not to give unnecessary 
agitation to her aged master. Suddenly she saw the letters which 
our heroine had placed upon the table, and taking them up she 
read the superscription, and recognized the hand-writing of her 
young mistress. There was now no alternative left but to convey 


the letters to Isanc Ben Ammon for the explanation of the mystery. 


“‘Aileth my granddaughter aught this morning, Rebecca?’’ ques- 
tioned the Hebrew, as the old woman entered the breakfast room. 

“Be not alarmed, master Isaac,’’ the old woman replied, and 
then remained silent. 

“Speak, good Rebecca; what troubleth thee. Thy face bearcth 
evil news. Rachel is not sick. Speak, good Rebecca. Nay? Then 
I will go myself and see what aileth my grandchild!’’ and Isaac 
Ben Ammon, in much concern, rose from the table to leave the 
room. 

‘Good master, be calm. Your grandchild is safe. She has sent 
you these letters to explain her absence. Allis well, Isaac. Read.” 

Isaac Ben Ammon took the letters, and returning to his seat and 
laying one on the table, he broke the seal of that addressed to 
himself, for it was the one presented to his eye by Rebecca, who 
designedly somewhat concealed the letter for the foster-brother. 
The old man read the epistle with trembling hands, while those 
present looked on in silent agitation, feeling as though the stroke 
of death had fallen upon the house. At length, Isaac Ben Ammon 
broke forth with sobs that found an echo in the hearts of his 
household. 

“Oh, Rachel, thou hast broken my heart! Oh, Rachel, my child, 
where art thou?”’ And he buried his face in his hands and wept 
aloud. After a few moments the old man was more calm, but 


| none as yet had dared to break the silence; but Farinelli could re- 


strain himself no longer. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, in distraction. ‘‘What has happened?” 

‘Rachel my grandchild, has fled!—the comfort of my house has 
departed,” wailed the venerable man. | 

‘‘Terese fled? My foster-sister missing? This is Walter Templar's 
work. The lightnings of heayen blast him! But I will follow 
to the ends of the earth!’’. 

‘Peace, peace! Let no curses be uttered in my dwelling. But 
oh, Rachel my child, you have broken my heart!’’ 

“The other letter is for you, young man. Read,’ here observed 
Rebecca, who was scarcely lees agitated than her master. 

‘“‘For me!” exclaimed Farinelli, as le eagerly seized and then 
read the other letter aloud. His heart, rather than his education, 
taught him his duty, to conceal nothing from Terese’s grandsire. 

“We are the undesigning causes of this, sir,’’ he said, as ho 
finished reading the epistle. The foster-brother spoke calmly but 
sadly, for a deep resolve had taken possession of his heart, out of 
which all hope of wedding Terese forever fled. 

‘‘Alas, alas! my son; but the stroke has fallen heavily upon me. 
Oh, Rachel, my child, where art thou?’’ 

“Grandfather—for you are that—at least I am her brother stiil— 
Grandfather, be comforted. I will find Terese.’’ 

“Find her, my son—oh, find my grandchild,'’ moaned the old 
man in his great trouble. 

“I will, sir, and tell her how wrong we have been. She shall 
marry Sir Walter Templar. My foster-sister shall not be sacri- 
ficed. I would have given my soul for her, but I would not be 
ah of her broken heart. He shail wed her if he means her 
well,”’ 

There was something sublime in Farinelli's devotion, as we have 
seen from the first. His jealous passion was the dross, not his 
love—not his heart. These were gold. He would sacrifice him- 
self, not her he so truly loved. 

‘“‘My son, you have taught me my cuty,’’ said Isaac Ben Am- 
mon, solemnly. ‘Rachel shal/ marry Sir Walter Templar. Father 
Abraham, pardon me if Ierrinthis. But neither oan I sacrifice 
my grandchild even to my religious scruples. Perchance, Heaven’s 
will is above my wisdom. He, too, may adopt tne faith of our 
race for her sake.’’ 

Farinelli thought differently, but said nothing, and it was a cer- 
tain consolation to him that Terese was more likely to become a 
Christian. His own designed apostacy had sat heavily upon his 
conscience. It was now relieved, and he felt himself in form of 
faith a Christian again. As for Rebecca, she seemed dissatisfied; 
she, also, said nothing in reply to her master’s hopes that Sir 
Walter Templar would change his religion for Terese’s sake. Had 
Judah Nathans been present, he would have swept all barriers of 
religious differences away by his universalian views, for if he 
possessed any religion, it was the religion of universal kindred; 
if he respected any god, it was the God of all humanity. But 
then the very largeness of his views grew out of his daring intel- 
lect, not out of a reverent faith. 

“Eat, eat my son; I will to my chamber to pray,” said Isaac 
Ben Ammon, breaking the reverie into which Farinelli had fallen. 

“And I to find my foster-sister,’’ returned the young man, 
starting to his feet. 

“But first break your fast, my son.” 

“I will not eat nor sleep until I have gained some intelligence of 
Terese. So adieu, sir. I will find your grandchild.’’ 

‘‘Haste not my son. You will need money.” 

“T have money.’’ 

‘‘But take this purse of gold. Nay, refuse me not. It is to find 
my grandchild. Spare not the gold. Stay, here is my check, also, 
for thrice the amount that purse contains. There is not a banker 
in Europe but will honor Isaac Ben Ammon's name.” 

“I will take the gold and the draft. If I need them I will use 
freely; if not, I will return them both. And now adieu. I will 
find my foster-sister.”’ } 

“The God of Abraham be with you, my son.” 

“I will find my foster-sister; and oh, may she not curse me 
when we meet.’’ | 

And with these words the young man hurried from the house of 
Isaac Ben Ammon. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


AT THE GRAVE OF RACHEL BEN AMMON. 


Farinelli followed Terese, sometimes finding traces of her, and 
losing them again. One morning, obeying his ‘impulse, he re- 
solved to visit his native village. Indeed, when his mind was 
turned in that direction, he deemed it quite probable that Terese 
had sought retirement in the beautiful Sicilian vale, where she 
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had first seen the light of heaven, and had passed the happy days 
of her early girlhood. He knew the little nook in that vale where 
rested in sweet repose her father and mother, after the tragic 
close of their mortal life, was a sacred spot to our heroine, sanc- 
tified by many tender reminiscences. What more likely than that 


blighted life, should select that same beautiful valley of Sicily for 
retirement which her parents had sought before her when they 
fied from Russia, in their dire trouble, as she had now fled from 
Rome in hers. The more Farinelli thought of the matter, the 
more he became convinced that Terese had-gone to hide herself 
and her heart-griefs in the pretty little valley where they both 
were born. 

A week later, a traveler might have been seen climbing the very 
hill that a few years before we saw Walter Templar and Freder- 
ick De Lacy ascend; and when he reached the summit, he, too, 
as they had done before, threw himself fatigued upon the moun- 
tain’s brow to rest. That traveler was Farinelli. The ‘scene 
before him was one which he well remembered; and there in the 
distance was the peaceful little nook, the burial place of the 
parents of Terese Ben Ammon. After a few minute's rest, Farin- 
elli struck towards the sacred spot. 

The foster-brother had entered the enclosure of the family 
graveyard of the two Hebrew refugees, his hat was in his hand, 
and his manner was very reverent. He approached the two 
graves that lay side by side. He remembered the spot well, for 
he had often been there before, but there was one object which 
struck his gaze which was not there in the days gone by. It was 
an elegant monument which was evidently newly erected. Eager- 
ly he bounded towards it and read— 


SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF BENJAMIN AND RACHEL. 


There were other appropriate inscriptions upon the chaste mar- 
ble; but that which his eye next sought was the inscription which 
revealed the hand that had caused this tribute of love to be planted. 

“Erected July the 24th, 1823, by their daughter, Terese Ben 
Ammon.” 

The inscriptions were all very simple in their wording; but 
they gave a synopsis of the affecting history of the Hebrew ref- 
ugees. 

“T have found her!” exclaimed Farinelli; when he had read the 
signature and date on the elegant little monument which Terese 
had erected in memory of her parents. 

“It is as I expected,” he continued musing, ‘‘She has retreated 
to her native village. And now to meet her. But, Oh, may she 
not curse me when we meet!”’ 

It was a repetition of the devoted fellow’s words when he left 
her grandfather to commence the search,-and the repetition now 
showed how much his mind had since been burdened by the fear 
that Terese would reproach him with the part which he had taken 
to work up her afflictions. But there was no need for fear that 
our gentle heroine would curse her foster-brother; for she felt 
pity—not anger—towards him. 

‘‘Hai brother Beppo, is it you?”’ asked a buxom Italian peasant 
woman of the singer, as he entered her cottage, which rang with 
the merry voices of a group of interesting urchins. It was Bep- 
po’s eldest sister who spoke. ’ 

‘‘Ah! I knew you would come, Beppo, for Terese has beer: here!” 

“Sister Agnes, where is she. Quick, Agnes, tell me where is 
Terese?” 

“She has left us again, brother Beppo.” 

‘“‘When, when? No, she cannot have departed so soon!” 

“She has departed, brother Beppo. Two weeks ago, she left.” 

‘Holy Virgin! then I am too late!’’ replied the foster-brother, 
and he fell into a chair overwhelmed by the intelligence, and hid 
his face in his hands. The re-action from his newly awakened 
hope paralysed him for awhile from furtner action, but he recov- 
ered himself soon, and then he almost frightened his sister with 
his eager enquiries and wild self-reproaches In answer to 
his questions concerning where Terese had gone his sister replied: 

“I know not brother Beppo. She would not tell me where she 
was going, though I found out that she was flying from her grand- 
father. She talked of her meeting with her grandfather and her 
uncle Judah and then she would interrupt herself, as though she 
wished not to reproach them. There must have been something 
dreadful which they wished her to do.” 

“Did she curse me? Oh, sister Agnes, did she curse me?” 

“Curse you, brother Beppo! What should she curse you for? 
She spoke kindly of you, and said you had ever heen to hera dear 


good brother, as of old.” 


the daughter, under the painful circumstances of a seemingly. 


since your first scene. 


‘‘Bless her, bless her for that! Then Terese did not curse me?” 

‘‘Not she, indeed, you silly fellow.”’ 

Farinelli gathered from his sister all that she knew of the recent 
movements of our heroine, whom she believed had fled to Russia, 
but for thia opinion she simply had the reagsoa that Terese spoke 
most of Russia. But Farinelli resalved to return to Rome before 
continuing his search. He was led to this resolve by the refer- 
ence which Tereee made in her letter to him, advising him to 
transfer his affections to Donna Clara Garcia. He doubted not 
that the Spanish lady could supply the clue of Terese’s retreat, 
and he resolved, if possible, to wring it from her. 

But when Farinelli returned to Rome, after nearly two months’ 
absence, he discovered that Isaac Ben Ammon impatient to seek 
his grandchild himself, had left Italy for England, where his 
nephew Judah still tarried. In Judah, the old man had great 
confidence, and he deemed that in the native hand of Walter Tem- 
plar, he was most likely to find the maiden; but, as our readers 
know, she had fled to France to Spontini. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
HUNTING FOR THE CLUE. 


” Donna Clara Garcia held a brilliant revel at her house, after 
one of her great triumphs. She had been of late singing with 
more than her usual power, acting with a passion beyond her for- 
mer self. Last night, she had reached the very culmination of 
her efforts. Rome was enchanted; more than ever she held the 
fashienable world at her feet. 

There were present at the supper which she had given toa 
select circle of noblemen at the close of her engagement, a party 
of the most brilliant men of the city. Orsini, Baglioni, Cariati 
and Sir Herbert Blakely were of the number. The “Manage- 
ment,” and the principal ladies and gentleman of the Opera were 
also present. 

Donna Clara had received her noble guests, that night, asa 
queen would her court at a royal levee There was a haughty 
condescension manifested by the lady, her face wore a calm ma- 
jesty, her eye bespoke a cold severity, her manner the untroubled 
dignity of a soul at ease, but proud in her conscious triumph. 
There was nothing seen in her of that terrible passion and tumult- 
uous emotion which the night before had moved her in her per- 
formance upon the stage, and carried away the vast audience 
which had witnessed her triumph into a very delirium of applause, 
yet there was a fire in her heart that consumed her—a fire like 
that of a furnace seven times heated. 

But there was a secret cause of the increase of passion and ab- 
solute abandon in the tragic impersonations of Donna Clara which 
had of late created a new interest in her. It was her love for 
Farinelli and her rage at his absence, mixed with her intense con- 
cern. She had hoped that ere this he would have been at her feet; 
instead of this she discovered that he, too, as well as Terese, had 
quitted Rome, and no one knew whither he had gone. Her jeal- 
ousy was at its height. Hence, Donna Clara’s increase of tragic 
power. Our fits of agony are ever the most real, when we most 
feel the internal torture; our shrieks never so telling as when 
they are wrung from our heart; our ac/ing never so much like 
nature as when it is the very expositions of our own sufferings or 
passions. How much of that which pass for splendid acting upon 
the stage have secret causes in the performers’ own martyrdoms. 
That which we often see in actors and actresses are more | 
real than assumed. So with Donna Garcia. She was more effec- 
tive, because she was upon the rack. Her fierce love and her 
terrible jealousy inspired her upon the stage. She /e/t the de- 
moniac ecstasies of her parts. 

‘Donna Clara,” said Count Orsini, ‘‘never in my life did MPsit- 
ness such a performance as that last night.’’ 

‘Indeed, my dear Orsini,’’ replied the lady with an icy smile, 
‘‘not even when Terese, my rival, enchanted you?” 

“She bears no comparison with yourself, Donna Clara."’ ' 

“Yet, you once deemed her my superior, Count.” ae 

‘Pardon my passing infidelity, lady. It has but made me more 
your worshipper.” 

‘‘What says Cariati?’’ 

“Nothing, Donna Clara. I have been dumb with amazement 
I know not that I should have found a 
tongue again, had you not charmed it into speech.’’ 

“Very pretty. Your compliment is, I confess, rery nicely 
turned, Cariati,” bantered the prima donna, whose passionate 
yearning for Farinelli rendered her almost insensible to the flat- 
tery which she had once so highly prized. 

Every tongue of the brilliant party sent forth some meed of 
praise, excepting that of the Marquis Baglioni. As forthe obse- 
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